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THE PEARSON. POTTERY CO, HANLEY, 


are sellirg fast the most wonderfu 


Sherrie saan Champagne, 
-Apwines, and gin or old eile, 
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A beautiful Dinner Service of 50 pieces is teed Worth the Guinea 


a charming China Tea Service and a useful C of Crockery are given FO id &o., he., writes (ansolicit~ 
Thousands sold all over the World. Everybody not only satisfied but amaze@a 
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_ She Shirty Shilling Metaar Waresl is Gelling Well. Ap ly at once, 


‘is marked ENO’S * FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you 
pad o-casionally poisonous imitation. 
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Write for our Nustrated Price Lists and Patterns, sent 
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The well-known Carpet 
» ‘males peataerre ef the City of Leeds. 


BE DISTRIBUTED TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC. | 


By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, 
WONDER. Ri 
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y- Largest ever sold at any 
wool, and have eine a Worldwide 


miraculons lowness which 

aided by the all- forces of slectrietty. — in thie age af 

“the art of manufacture. The *‘ Eclipee * Car) «ts are reversible, and woven ii 

or join, with handsome border all round in colours with 
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In a new form : To Amuse, to Elevate, to Interest, to Originate, to Undertake. 
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FATE AND LACEWORK. 


Or course I loved him. (One, two, three, 
And slip the fourth.) Dear fellow! yes, 
He fairly worshipped me. (Now look ; 
This time you take two stitches less.) 
ae tall, well built; his eyes were grey— 
(You pull that thread the other way, 


Two loops.) A dimple in his chin, 
The sweetest hair. (My dear, observe.) 
He was a poet. (This begins 
The second row, and makes the curve.) 
I’m sure you'd like to read the rhymes 
He wrote me. (Round the edge, three times.) 


Poor boy! His fate was very sad; 
He died quite young. (Another one, 
But not so tight.) It broke my heart. 
(There, that is very nicely done.) 
He was my first love, and—my last. 
(Be careful, dear ; don’t go so fast.) 


My husband? Oh, the kindest soul ! 
T inat him (now the pattern shows.) 
In London. We were‘married there ; 
And—oh, well, yes!—as marriage goes, 
I'm happy. (Keep the thread quite straight, 
Or it will tangle.) Such is fate! 


es 


THE GUEST HAD A STRAIGHT TIP. 


Mr. Hicarns picked up a friend in the City, and took 
him home to dinner without notice to Mra. H. She 
called him apart, and explained that there were only a 
dozen oysters, and when the guest had finished his share 
of four he must not be asked to take more. All this 
Mr. H. faithfully promised to remember and immediately 


ba 

hen the guest had eaten his four oysters the host 

asked him to take some more. Mrs. H. looked distressed, 

and the. declined. Mr. H. insisted that the guest 

should have more. Mrs. H. looked as if she were in 

agony, and the guest firmly refused to allow the rest of 
oysters to be brought from the kitchen. 

Later in the evening Mrs. H. said reproachfully to her 
husband : 

“ How could you urge him to have more oysters, 
when ‘I explained to you that there weren't any 
a — d d th h 

“Tam very sorry, my dear,” sai e penitent hus- 
band, “ but Dicepet all about it.” : 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. H., “what did you suppose I 
was kicking you under the table for?” 

“But you didn’t kick me!” said Mr. H. 


ee Ee 
WOMEN WHO MAKE FLIES. 


Save shooting, no sport, perhaps, has connected with 
it more Hong ems usiness in the way of appliances 
than has angling, and it will rather surprise many to 
know that there are hundreds of patents—some of them 
bringing in thousands a year—dealing with fishing 
a) cep nine 

he trade, too, is notable for the fact that, save in the 
making of rods and hooks in the rough, women are the 
chief workers, almost the whole of the dainty flies and 
well-secured books being tied by girls and women, some 
of whom can fabricate hundreds of trout flies in a day. 
At least four-fifths of the fishing tackle-making 
employees are women, many of whom possibly never saw 
a man fishing in their lives. 

Another notable fact in connection with the trade is 
that many of the manufacturing firms have been 
established for from fifty. to one hundred years. 
England and America—but chiefly the former—supply 
the fishing tackle of the whole world, and all the 
principal manufacturers have special stocks for India, 
the Australian colonies, and the most remote waters of 
the globe. 

As to patents, one man has made a fortune out of an 
artificial spinning bait, and another who invented so 
apparently simple an appliance as a novefkind of rod 
ring for the ‘line to run through, sold the patent 
for £10,000. 
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A FIDDLE= PLAYING CRAB. 


De. ALcock, speaking of the red crab which inhabits 
the sandy shores of India, says that the bigger of its two 
nippers across the “palm” a long, ly-toothed 
ridge, and on one of the basal joints of the “arm,” 
against which the “ palm” can be tightly closed, there 
is a second similar ridge. When the “palm” is so 
folded against the base of the “arm” the first ridge can 
be worked across the second like a bow across a fiddle, 
but the bow is much larger than the fiddle. 

And now as to the way these crabs play their fiddles. 
A robber crab enters the burrow of another. When 
the rightful owner discovers the intruder he utters a few 
broken tones of remonstranve, on hearing which the 
intruder, if permitted, will at once leave the burrow. 

lf the intruder be prevented from making his escape, 
the low and broken tones of the rightful owner gradually 
rise in loudness, sbrillness and frequency until they 


‘ become a continuous low-pitched whirr or high-pitched 
: growl, the burrow acting asa resonator. 


a 
THE COAL PITS OF IRELAND. 


IrisH bog is to Ireland what the coal-pits are to 
England and the forests to other countries—the chief 
source of fuel. A mud cabin, a plot of potatoes, and a 
none turf, and the Irish peasant has all the necessaries 
of life. : 

Clothes he requires. but they last him a long time. 
Tea, tobacco, a goat's milk he may have, but they are 
luxuries, and may be dispensed with; but turf is all- 
important for cooking the potatoes and to make the 
interior of his cabin a few degrees drier than the 
surrounding bog. 

Bog is getting scarce now; in some places it is 
exhausted, and weir mere it is getting dear. Bog. if 
near a town, is worth fourpence a square yard, or eighty 

ounds an acre; while freehold agricultural land miay 
ve, but is not often, worth twenty pounds an acre. 

The Irish landlord, in these days, is beginning to 
respect his bogs, though he always loved them for the 
snipe they harboured. They are, for the most part, 
reserved—that is, not let to tenants. 
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HER LITTLE SCHEME. 


A CERTAIN young lady gave a certain young mana 
piece of wedding cake, together with seven neatly folded 
slips of paper. 

She tld bien to place the wedding cake and the slips 
under his pillow, and when he awoke in the morning to 
take out one of the slips and read what it contained. 
She farther informed him that each of six of the sli 
would bear the name of some young lady, but that the 
seventh would be blank. 

If the slip he opened on the seventh duy contained a 
girl’s name it would be that of his future wife; but if it 
was the blank he was doomed to bachelorhood. 

The next morning when he opened a slip he found it 
contained the name of the very girl who had given him 
the instructions. At this he was much disappointed, 
for his affections were set upon her. 

So he concluded that the other slips wouldn’t interest 
him enough to sleep on them six nights, and proceeded 
to open them all, and read their names before throwing 
them away. But when he found that the girl of his 
choice had written her own name on every one of them, 
it was but a short time before everything came about in 
the most approved fashion. 

That was the story the other girl read, and she made 
up her mind to try the same system upon the young 
man sbe most admired, but who displayed a singular 
hesitancy to question her upon the momentous subject. 

The next time he came to see her she entertained him 
sweetly, and, as he was going, she brought out her 
wedding cake, and the slips containing her autograph. 
She gave her lover his instructions about dreaming, and 
opening the slips, and all the rest of it, and her conster- 
nation may be imagined when he remarked, pleasantly : 

“Oh, yes! I read the story myself. Pretty good 
scheme, wasn't it?” 

And she hasn’t seen him since. 
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GLITTERING FRAUDS. 


A most interesting collection of counterfeit gems has 
recently been made, which embraces practically every 
known species of imitation in this line. All varieties of 
precious stones are represented, many of them being 
such admirable reproductions of the true originals as to 
deceive the eye of anybody not an expert. 

Most of them came originally from Idar, in Switzer- 
land, which is the great market of the world for imita- 
tion cut stones. Real gems used to be cut there on an 
extensive scale, but that business has gone elsewhere. 
The cutters are prospering; however, for the demand for 
false jewellery has never been so large as now. There 
is an enormous sale at present for cheap and counter- 
feit precious stones. Astonishing quantities of these 
are disposed of on the Continent to the peasants, who 
care more for glitter than for quality. 

At Idar various ingenious processes are employed for 
making cheap natural stones to imitate gems of value. 
Acids and colouring matters are used for this purpose. 
Counterfeit cat's eyes, for example, are eel by 
soaking in acid a kind of stone called “tiger's eye.” 

The latter comes from the Cape of Good Hope and is 
extensively utilised in such ways. The comparatively 
rare pink tiger's eye is reproduced-by treating the 
ordinary material with aniline dyes. The natural 
tiger's eye is very pretty, and fetched a big price before 
large deposits of it were discovered. 

There is no kind of gem thatis not imitated by the 
artisans of Idar with wonderful skill. The ruby is 
counterfeited by combining a piece of garnet with a 

iece of glass--the former serving for the front and the 
latter for the back. The two are stuck together with 
a transparent balsam. The balsam is coloured in 
various ways, so as to diffuse whatever tints may be 
desired through the stone or glass to which it is applied. 

In this way two pieces of rock crystal united with 
balsam. make an opal, and an aquamarine is produced 
by aslight modification of the same process. Artificial 
turquoises. of enamel, are sold for 10s. a dozen, and 
rubies, which are red garnets backed withtinfoilgare worth 
12s. 6d. a dozen. By such ingenious methods all other 


kinds of precious stones are brought within easy reach 
of Foe folks. 
he simplest device for making counterfeit gems is 


that of the so-called “doublet,” which is produced by 
joining two pieces of quartz crystal with green, red, or 
blue balsam. Superior imitations are obtained by more 
complicated methods. Paste diamonds are rendered 
more effective by depositing silver on the back by 
electricity. Diamond doublets are sometimes composed 
of two pieces of crystal with silver foil between 
Another process consists in uniting a thin slice of real 
diamond to a glass base. : 

Emeralds are counterfeited in the same way y join- 
ing red garnet with quartz crystal. A blue colour is 
given to white sapphires by applying a little blue dye to 
the bottom of the stone. Comparatively few real pearls 
are worn nowadays. The imitations, which are nearly 
as pretty, are globules of glass lined with a substance 
obtained from the scales of a fish called the “ bleak.” 
It is this substance which gives the peculiar iridescence 
to the scales of many fishes. 

——= : ji -_—._ —_—_— 

Wiaains: “ Why have you let your alarm clock run 
down P” : : 

Fussy : “ Why, the surprise of not hearing the gong 
go off always wakes me up with a start nowadays. 

7. ee 


“ Wasn't that young Mr. Tiff who left the house as 
I came in?” asked the judge of his eldest daughter. 


“ Yes, papa. 
“Did Pact issue an injunction against his coming 
here any more?” 
“Yes, papa; but he appealed to a higher court, and 
mamma said ‘ yes.’” 
— sto 


Miss CoyeiR_: “Jack Softleigh told me last night 
that I ought to accept him because he was willing to 
prove his love for me.” 

Her Friend: “ What did you say ?” Hen eS 

Miss Coygirl: “I said I couldn't see it in that light. 

Her Friend: “ Then what did he say?” , 

Miss Coygirl: “ Nothing. He just turned the light 
out.” 


By spending a penny on P.W., you can insure yourself for nearly half a million pennies. 
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ROR LOVE OF MARTA. 


“ Au, sefor, he was a man of science, a student prefunde, 


fante!" 
? What 


a genius trium/. 
“ But, Conrad,” I said, “ what did he accomplish ? 

fa ee ee leave as a legacy to suffering 
umanity ?” 


“ Santa Maria!” 
he is thinking; “is it nct sad that’a man who can read 
and write has heard nothing of the great Professor 
Aramburo?” 

I besecch him to enlighten me, and he undertakes this 


Peon of my education with a gravity befitting the 
ifficulty of the task 


Professor Aramburo.was o man of extraordinary mental 
kag he “ He was a doctor who healed the sick for 
we of healing, and whose wealth made monetary recompense 
a matter of indifference to him. He was a man in middle 
life, when he came to New Mexico from Paris, and settled 
here from the Rio Grande. He was born here, but he had 
been educated in France, and had made bis name famous 
in that country. His reputation as a physician was well 
known when he returned to live in Espanola, and we were 
proud to claim him as our countryman. 

“He was a ve man, with Peeccing dark eyes that 
looked froxa boll overhanging brows. He seemed to read 
your soul before you had time to scan his furrowed face. 
He was one of those people whom men admire, but who 
are rarely beloved by women. He had few flatteries upon 
his rather silent lips. He had so much time 
studying the bacterial explanation of disease that he had 
given little thought to social matters and little heed to 
women. Yet he had been with us but half a year when he 
warried the fairest daughter of Espanola. e 

“Her name was Marta. Whata perfect type of woman- 
hood she was! Every visitor who touched upon our soil 
was cnamoured of her beauty, and when he tried to win 
her he stood a good chance of being shot like a rat for his 
presumption, struck down by the keen blade of some Mexican 
puna!, or to disappear, only the good God knows whither. 
Marta’s lovers would never suffer a stranger to beguile 
her from her native town of Espanola. It has been said 
that every year, when the services of expiation were held in 
our Mother Church of Santa Cruz, the men who loved Marta, 
and who had contmitted crimes tLrough jealousy of her, 
were always in the procession of the penitentes, 

“Yon do not know the services of expiation? When you 
have traversed another mile of this burning sand yon will 
see the old adobe church of Santa Cruz de Ja Canarda. It 
is the oldest church in America, and it has witnessed more 
acourging of the flesh, more bloodshed, more crue! penance, 
than aoy other in the kingdom of God. 

“Once a year, at holy week, the image of the Blcased 
Virgin is placed in the churchyard before the church, and 
the ground for many yards round it is strewn knee-deep 
with cactus. Over the poisonous spines of this cruel plant 
the penitentes march vith naked feet, or crawl upon their 
bare knees, towards the Mother of God. 

“They pray for forgiveness while they scourge their 
breasts with thongs, or slash their bodies with punals, until 
the steps of the church and the ground about it are splashed 
with bloo® which has not time to dry, even in this arid 
atmosphere, before the sanguinary 
of times. This is where the love of Marta led the men of 
Espanola. 

“Yet she marricd a man who had scarcely courted her, 
who had devoted more time to the study of cholera germs 
than to all the daughters of Eve. Perhaps ambition was 
in her blood, and she imagined that she would like to en- 
slave tho wisest and most renowned man she had ever 
known. Perhaps it pleased her fancy to prove to Seiior 
Aramburo’s young nephew that she did not care one jot 
for him. At all events she married the Professor, the great 
doctor, the famous pathologist, and he took her to his home 
upon the Rio Grande. 

“TI wish I could describe to you how she looked when he 
brought her home. I was the butler in her husband’s house, 
and I stood in the doorway when they arrived. She came 
up the path which parted the gorgeous scarlet cacti and 
the milk-white yuccas, flowering upon every side, and her 
walk seemed the triumphal progress of a queen. 

“She was a graceful, sinuous creature, with long, dark 
eyes, and small, white teeth, with the colour of the pome- 

te in her lips and checks. The san shone upon her 
luc-black hair and jewelled gown, and I fancied that the 
very atmosphere about her seemed flashing, scintillating, 
and iridescent with colour. She barr graciously to her 
husband’s servants, but I had a shuddering premonition 
os oe she entered the house peace flew out of the 
we j 

" still there was some seductive witchery about her, and 
I eaw that the Professor loved her. He was a taciturn 
man, who had not acquired the felicitous power of expressing 
his feelings, but there were depths of tenderness in his eyes 
when he brought Marta home which had never dwelt in 
them before. ‘There was new eagerness in his voice, new 
gored in his step, and a new smile upon his lips. 

** With all his knowledge, he was as simple esa child in 
his judgment of women, and he believed Marta loved 
him! He was impatient when a m came for him 
to visit a dying ranchzro, and for the first time in his life 
he went reluctantly to minister relief to the suffering. In 
a few hours his most intimate friends and relatives wero 
to dine with him, and he hoped to spend the time before 
their arrival alone with Marta. Still, he was faithful to his 
profession, the noblest one under the smile of Heaven. 

“Night had fallen before the arrived, and Marta 
left her bed-chamber and upon her balcony. I 
watched her from the window of a darkened room. She 
‘was unconscious of my nearness. The night was silent and 
perfumed. A young, white moon shone coldly upon the 
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shower has fallen a score’ 
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of the 
was clasping, between ite leaves clusters 
berries. Suddenly I observed a change in her attitude. 
She had not altered her pose, excepting that her 
grown tense and rigid. Her grasp u 
a tiscart bor angers staining 
upon God's acre. She was listening intently, breath- 
lessly. ‘She could hear no sound of footsteps upon the sand 
outside, 


time to eat at the feast of his uncle’s wedding. 
heard he was coming, and at her request he 
in ignorance of the marricge. : , 

“He did not notice her at first, but she saw him plainly 
in the white moonlight. He was a strong, supple young 
man of about her own age, and rather fair of face. There 
were sensible lines about his mouth, and when he smiled 
his smile betokened come sweetness of disposition, partly 
contradicted by his threatening dark eyes. Marta leant 
over the balcony, and softly called to him : 

“*Ricardo! Hola, Ricardo!’ . 

“He stopped upon the little plaza below, transfixed with 
astonishment. 

“*Marta'’ he cried. ‘Marta, why are you here?’ 

“Her manner was mocking, insolent, defiant. 

“*T am here by right of possession,’ she said. ‘I have the 
honour of being the mistress of this house, and of being 
your aunt, my sainted Ricardo! I married the ¢ man, 
your uncle, this morning, and he has left me thus early in 
our honeymoon to minister to the sick and suffering. Look, 
Ricardo, at the happiest woman in New Mexico!’ 

“*Marta,’ he besought her, ‘tell me this is not true. 
Tell me it is a foolish jest you are perpetrating upon me. 
Tell me you have not been guilty of this irrevocable, this 
wicked act!’ 

“*Now you are brutal to your relative,’ she said, ‘and 
disrcgpectful to your uncle’s worthy wife. You have for- 
gotten to be polite since you have joined the cruel order of 
the penitentes. You have forgotten to be gallant since you 
began to study for the priesthood. You have failed to 
congratulate me upon my marriage. You have even for- 

to salute youraunt. Where are your manners, my 
good child? Why do yon not speak? Your face is as 
pallid in this moonlight as the pale yucca flowers behind 
you, or as my own white bridal gown !* 

“He was graceful and quick as a panther. He sprang 
and caught the railing of the balcony with his sinewy 
hands, then drew himself up until he had gai a footing 
begide her. From my hiding place I could see and hear 
them distinctly. She was looking at him mockingly with 
her narrow eyes, but her face was very pale. 

“*You did not hear cf my intended marriage,’ she con- 
tinued; ‘but I heard a vast dmount of chatter about you. 
I have been told that at holy week you joined the pro- 
cession of the penitentes, and that since then you have been 
in seclusion, studying for the priesthood. Ah, whata priest 
you will be, with your tempers, your jealousies, and your 
love of the world! I know why you pierced your flesh and 
prayed in the churchyard. You songht forgiveness for the 

unishment you gave Juan Cancio when he called me a 

ilah, a she-tiger, who ee men only to betray them. 
Since then you have stayed away from me, because you 
were unwilling I should disturb you at your devotions, and 
because you were determined that I should no more trouble 
your sacerdotal career. Is this not true, Ricardo?’ 

“¢There is truth in what you have said,’ he admitted. 

“« And you are to be a priest,’ sho resumed. ‘Ayde mi! 
What a father confessor you will be! With what worldly 
eyes you will look upon the supplicantes, and what an 
abaaone of solemnity will be in your tones! You were 
resolved that I should never tempt you to turn your back 
upon your duty. You need not have feared such sweet 
temptation. So long as I had the great Professor at my 
feet, I ek esac te of poo, oe 

“ Her w ap) to prick him like the point of a 

i He answered her quickly, and with reckless dis- 
regard of consequences : 

“¢Tt is long since I See up my intention of studying 
the Church. You drove that p out of my heart. You 
have cared no more for me than for the sage Daal growing 
at our feet, and I have always known the hopelessness of 
my passion for you. It has led me into trouble, even into 
crime, and it has eent me shuddering across the churchyard 
in search of peace of mind. You taught me that I was unfit 
to be a teacher before the altar of the Church, and that my 
place was with the humble supplicantes.’ 

“She was panting with astonishment and triumph. 
When he ceased she spoke her thought—her voice 
full and sweet, and resonant with feeling : 

“« You must have loved me, Ricardo.’ 

«<«Yes,’ he admitted, ‘I loved you. I cared no more to 
drink from the sacred chalice of the Church, for I thirsted 
for the sweet wine of your lips. I cared no more to breathe 
the incense of the holy eucharist, for I panted for the 
perfume of your breath. No sacred image could hold my 
thoughts while your form stood between me and my way to 
Heaven !’ 

«¢ Ah, you loved me!’ she repeated; ‘ you, the anchorite, 
who I believed could never be enslaved by mortal woman ; 
zou. the only man for whose love I have hungered. How 

lind, ah ae we — isan Ricardo!’ 

. “She urat into a-tempest of weeping, and he clasped 
her and kissed her, forgetful now of every moral obligation. 
All men lose sight of our sometimes in their lives, and 
Ricardo was like others. Forgive him, sefior, for he was 
very human, and he loved. you had seen Marta you 
would not have blamed him. His hot tears fell upon her 


been kept 


i i 


a few moments she into her room of a cloak 
ll apd or Upsoo Sas wens have gone to 
wounded her vanity 


yy. his pretended indifference, and who had 

hopelessly removed from her by his deyotion to the Church. 
There was no whisper of conscience to mar he’ 

But when she entered her room to make 
departure , 

“ He had returned unnoticed, and had entered his house 
by a doorway that was rarely used. Doubtless he had 
desired to surprise his bride by his speedy return. He 
came out upon the now, and the man and the 
woman who had wron; im shrank a little from him, 
wondering if he had heard or scen, or surmised, what had 
been passing between them. As he betrayed no sign of 
displeasure, they breathed more freely and grew composed. 

““* You are here in time to con us,’ the Professor 
said, ‘and to drink the health of the bride before the other 
guests arrive. This is most kind, Ricardo. Bring us 
wines and glasses,’ he called tome. And then to his guests 
he said: ‘ We will pledge the health of Marta in blood-red 
wine.’ 

“T said to myself that this man was very simple, 
in spite of al his wisdom, and I reflected that if he coul| 
have read their guilty hearts he would have poured bloui 
rather than wine into their glasses. The night was warin, 
and beads of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 

“«We must have a long, cool drink,’ he said. 
the table out here, Conrado, while I bring the ice.’ 

“He had learned to manufacture ice in a curious little 
machine he had brought from Paris, and was very vain of 
this small accomplishment. When I had broken the ice 
and had poured the wine over it in the glasses, he propose: 
a toast which the three drank standing. 

“« We will drink to Marta, my wife,’ he said ; ‘the woman 
I have loved and trusted !’ 

“Ricardo’s hands were trembling, and he drained his 
glass as though he felt the need of the stimulant it con- 
tained. Then the Professor dismissed me, and I went away. 

“ When the guests arrived I came back to call my master 
and mistress. ‘They were seated with Ricardo, where I had 
left them. The decanter, the glasses, and the bow) of melt- 
ing ice were upon. the table before them, but the three 
whom I had seen an hour before in vigorous health were 
dumbly staring with sightless eyes over their empty glasses. 
Sefior, I cried out for help, but they were far beyond human 
assistance. 

“There was, of course, an investigation, and then it was 
noticed that a deadly effiuvium seemed rising from the 
melted ice. Puf! It was so foul that the authorities made 
a chemical analysis of it, and they found it to be filled with 
the most poisonous of living bacilli. More ico was taken 
from the Professor’s little freezinz ratus,and examined 
with the same thoroughness, and this also was found to be 
full of these deadly germs. Cold had no destroying effect 
upon them, and when they were introduced into the system 
of a healthy llama it fell dead in three minutes. 

“TIT know the secret of the tragedy that had robbed the 
world of its greatest ecientist, that had murdered the most 
beautiful woman of New Mexico, and that had made a 
martyr of the most unholy penitente of the Church. _I knew 
that the Professor must have taken the ice from his 
laboratory, instead of the pantry where the table ice was 
always kept. My reason told me that he had seen Marta 
in Ricardo’s impassioned embrace, that he had heard frag- 
ments of their conversation. There had been hidden 
meaning in the toast he pledged to‘the woman he had 


“T alone knew of his incentive to commit this act. The 
people of the Espanola marvelled at what they considered 
an accident, and called him a r to science. They 
fancied that death lurked in all man red ice, and that 
the enforced freezing of water had in some way created the 
destroying bacilli which had robbed them of their friends. 
any could vel beliers that a _ would kill himself when 

migomerd f e right to pass his days with such a woman 
as Marta. They could not ine that their wise and 
gentle Aramburo would take his life, or that of a helples3 
woman, or that of a devoto to the holy Church.” 

“ But surely you told the authorities what you had heard 
and seen?” 

Conrado glances at me, then shrugs his shoulders. 

“Not I,” he says. “ Do you think I would bring ignominy 
upon the greatest genius of this country? Do you think it 
was in my heart to prevent the lovers of from 
showering her grave with tears and flowers? Do you 
believe my soul would ever be at rest if I brought disgrace 
an oer had sought expiation in holy ground? Seior, 

orbid.” 


‘Draw 
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“I xNow what I'll do,” said the girl whose bashful 
lover would not propose. “I'll go out as a trained 
nurse. 

“ But that is a profession. You know nothing about 
it,” he rejoined. 

“ Haven’t I had six months’ experience sitting up at 
nights with you?” 

ee fe 


Servant (from next door): “Please, mum, missis 
sends her coy nes and will ye let your daughter 
8 ow e piano this afternoon P ” 

dy : “ Why, certainly. Tell your mistress I’m glad 
she likes it.” : 

Servant: “Oh, it isn’t that, mum; she’s expecting a 
visit from the landlord, and she wants some excuse for 


. asking for a reduction of the rent.” 


Look up your old co'ns. The oldest one which is sent here by September 24t i 
y Gre aieh ae tent Here 3 by r 24th will result in the person who forwards it being the richer by £1. 


ey will be sold for the benefit of the F.A.F. 
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TO FIND OUT IF MILK IS PURE. 


Tue chemical analysis of milk is not complicated or 
fifficult. First, the chemist weighs a s dish, cup, 
or saucer, and carefully notes down the result in ounces, 

ins, and fractions of grains. Next, he pours in some 

and again carefully notes down the 
result. By subtracting the weight of the dish from 
that of both the weight of the milk is found and recorded. 

Next, the receptacle is placed over a steam jet, which 
evaporates the water of the milk, leaving only the 
residue or “solids.” This must be done with great 
care, and the receptacle removed from the jet at just 
the right moment. Again the dish and its contents are 
weighed, and by a simple calculation the percentage of 
ie, is ascertained. 

The “solids” of the milk have been found by in- 
numerable analyses to average about thirteen per cent. ; 
and while the fat varies in milk from different cows, 
the “solids” left, after extracting the fat, is found to 
be a very constant quantity, seldom falling below ten 
per cent. or over fourteen. This gives the chemist a 
positive basis for his calculations, and enables him to 
state with great certainty whether or not the milk has 
been watered. 

The fat or oil in milk is determined by dissolving 
it by means of ether, the residue remaining after such 
test being termed “ solids other than fat.” The average 
fat or oil found in milk from cows is three per cent., 
and any amount less than three per cent. indicates 
almost to a certainty that the milk has been already 
skimmed. 

* If analysis shows a decrease of fat, it indicates that the 
milk has been watered; while if fats and other solids 
together are low, you may aguin infer that the skimmer 
has done its work. 


— 67+ —_—. 
A MAN WHO WAS GREAT ON 
JOKES. 


He’s Deap Now. 

One of the most dauntless and audacious jokers of 
this century flourished in London a few years ago. He 
was a musician, and universally allowed to be the most 
remarkable practical joker of his day. 

A favourite amusement of his was to leave his lodgings 
with a dressing-case in his hand, go to a cab-stand, and, 
getting inside a certain vehicle, order the cabman to 

rive to one of the large public equares, selectin 
invariably the most thronged. Arrived there, he mane. 
tell him to stop. 

Remaining inside, the joker would take off his coat, 
put ou a dressing-gown, and proceed to unpack his 

ressing-case. 

A small mirror would be hung to one of the cab 
windows, and on the seats would be arranged all the 
articles for a luxurious shave. 

At first a few boys would gather and stare in amaze- 
ment at a man’s face covered with lather in the open 
street, but soon the small knot of people would swell 
into an enormous crowd. All the while the shaver 
would proceed deliberately, as if nothing but the most 
perfect shave would satisfy him, and as if unconscious 
of the presence of anyone. 

At length the street became impassable, and a police- 
man entered on the scene and arrested the joker us a 
disturber of the piece. Once before the magistrate, his 
excuse was “that London was go dark and so foggy that 
he never could see to shave himself except in the streets, 
and, not liking to sit on the pavement or on a doorstep, 
he thought that a cab transformed into a dressing-room 
was not only the most ingenious, but also the most 
aN way of getting rid of his superfluous beard.” 
But the magistrate would not listen to reason, and 
imposed a heavy fine upon him. 

One of his most exquisite a esol was to get upa 
mysterious disappearance. He would dress as an old 
man, barely able to hobble along, and enter one of the 
most thronged bathing-houses in Paris, having a 
private room for himeelf, after the bath he would put on 
another dress, leaving the old one hanging up inside, 
and go out, locking the door and taking the key with 
him. 

He would presently return, again dressed differently, 
and inquire anxiously for his father, who had been seen 
to enter the place some half an hour or so before. He 
was frantic with excitement, and caused a great 
comnotion. 

The door of the 
and, to the horror 
old man. 

The practical joker would then intimate a suspi- 
cion of foul play, hint at a combination between the 
bathing-house and a meat-pie establishment over the 
way, and insist that there was a trap-door under the 
bath. No explanation would satisfy him. 

“Here are the clothes, but where is my poor father P” 
he would ask pathetically, and would run off for the 
Commissary of Police to inquire into the matter. 

The police grew suspicious, and kept a vigilant super- 
vision over him, but he always accomplished his pur- 
pose, which was to ruin for a time the business of the 
er ecules bathing-house hoaxed. And so effectually 

id he do it that the report of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of an old man lingers yet round some of them, 
and people feel shy of venturing in. 


pie room would be burst open, 
of all, there were the clothes, but no 


| 


THE DOOM OF KINGS. 


A currovs list has recently been made of the Kin 
and Emperors of Europe. who have been overtaken by 
misfortune. 

It is stated that no fewer than 364 have been ousted 
from their thrones, 108 hare been condemned to death 
and executed, 34 ere on record as having been placed 
under restraint in consequence of their having become 
insane, 123 have been killed in warfare, 25 have been 
tortured to death, and 251 are officially declared 
to have been assassinated. The number of monarchs 
who ure suspected of having been assassinated is infinitely 
ater. 


It will be seen from this that the possession of a throne 
is not without its extremely objectionable features. 


— ee fF 
A HOLIDAY EPISODE. 


“Mavup, I should like to know the meaning of this 
reception.” 

“Mr. Hazard, you shall!” 
country girl freezingly. 


answered the proud 
“T have found you out, sir; 
that is all!” 

“ What do you mean, dearest ? ” 

“Don't come near me, sir! Stay on the other side of 
that table. I have found out that you have been 
amusing yourself at my expense.” 

“ For goodness suke, Maud, explain!” 

“I know I am freckled-faced, sir,” she said, with 
flashing eyes, “but I did not think you capuble of 
joking about it with your friends.” 

“TI haven't done anything of the kind, Maud,” pro- 
tested the young ian. 

“You have, sir! After you had—had proposed to 
me last night, and—I had said y-yes, and you had gone, 
I overheard you telling Mr. Bellchamber out there in 
the front garden what glorious fun it was to go into 
Scotland in August and catch speckled beauties !” 


panes 2s 
CONCERNING THE MALTESE. 


TAKEN as a whole, it must be admitted regretfully 
that the Maltese show a strange indisposition to 
assimilate themselves to English ideas, or to work in 
harmony with the Imperial authorities. The noble 
families, like the r fishers and traders of the streets, 
cling to the rock like limpets. They increase and 
multiply quickly, but they absolutely decline to amalga- 
mate with their English neighbours or to abandon old 
traditions in favour of modern ways. 

Let it be remembered that we are in Malta not as the 
conquerors, but as the guests of the Maltese. It was 
they who invited us thither to oust the French invader, 
and who handed over to us the finest fortress and 
harbour of the Mediterranean. When they did so they 
made certain stipulations regarding their own affairs 
and local laws which Great Britain having accepted is 
bonnd honourably to observe, but which, it must be con- 
fessed, not only run counter to modern English ideas, 
but tend to keep alive a constant friction between the 
Imperial and local authorities. 

It is to be regretted, but it is nevertheless true, that 
few English residents in the island believe that they 
would have much chance of obtaining justice from 
Maltese courts and judges if they came in conflict with 
a native of the island. 


—~e§2—_____ 


Henperson: “ You say you are broke. 
friend Collins to lend you a few pounds.” 

Williamson: “It’s no use. The other day he told 
several of us fellows a joke, and I forgot to laugh.” 


— ¢ 


First Orrice Boy (after waiting two hours for a 
bite) : “I wish these fish would hurry up and bite; I’ve 
got a letter to deliver in a hurry.” 

Second Office Boy: “Look here, Smithy; if youse 
don’t stop worryin’ over ye business affairs, an’ bein’ so 
attentive, youse’ll get nervous prostration.” 

>t 
’T was only a golden trinket 
That low in a corner lay, 

But it fell from the breast of the maid I love best, 
Whom I worship by night and day ; 

And I seized it with trembling fingers— 
For to me ’twas a precious thing— 

And at one of the stalls with the sign of three balls 
I popped it for what it would bring. 


—.j—2—__ 


A GENTLEMAN recently visited a new district police- 
station, and was shown over the building by the officer 
in charge. He related the circumstances of his visit at 
home in the hearing of his youngest son, a little fellow 
four years of age. A few weeks later father and son 
were travelling by rail to a town some miles distant, when, 
just before reaching their destination, the train was 

ulled up within sight of a large gloomy-looking build- 
ing. The son inquired what place it was, and on bein 
Enfonned that it was the county gaol, he putarrasecd 
the father and made the other occupants of the carriage 
look suspicious by asking: “ Was that the gaol you was 
in, father P” 


Ask your 


THE BEST pag Sa CITY IN THE 


IN some im t respects the le of Glasgow 
have earned for their city the repuiatin of ting 
peice the best gove: in the world. They have 

lone this by taking the administration of municipal 
affairs out of politics and putting it into the hands of 
business men, who not only have the ability to manage 
well, but take a pride in administering the finances 
of the eal! economically, improving the physical and 
moral th of their constituents, and putting as much 
brightness and happiness into their lives as seems 
possible under the conditions they have to deal with. 

The secret of this almost anomalous success ia stated 
to be that politics, Bape rings, and the like, are 
entirely solid business men of the 
municipality are willing to assume the cares and burdens 
of office as aldermen with no other remuneration than 
the good they share with other citizens, and the con- 
sciousness of doing their duty, regarding themselves as 
directors of a great co-operative undertaking with high 
duties and responsibilities, and not as professional office 
holders, continually scheming to obtain places for friends 
and to keep their own. 

Gieegow has the best water in the world, obtaining it 
from h Katrine; and Dublin is the only city that 
gets it more cheaply. It supplies twenty-two candle 
power gas to the people at the rate of two ehillings and 
sixpence per 1,000 cubic feet. Six years it bought 
out the city tramway company, and immediately after 
the purchase put on 300 new cars, 3,000 new horses, and 
17,000 new men. 

The other departments are well managed, and all for 
the best interests of the citizens, good service being 

iven at the lowest paying cost. The sinking fund plan 
is applied to every enterprise under municipal control 
in Glasgow, and it is stated to be the secret of success 
in its ial ma: ment. The present liabilities 
aggregate about £8,000,000, thi iy per cent. of which is 
invested in the water service, and the assets are rated aa 
worth £10,000,000, the difference of £2,000,000 standing 
on the pleasant side of the profit and loss account. 


It is expected that within the next quarter of a 
century a lurge part of the indebtedness, if not all of 
it, will have n cleared off, leaving the people to pay 


nothing more than the cost of current maintenance and 
repair. 


, 
A STOUT=HEARTED MAN. 


“Tue bravest act I saw during my residence in 

America,” writes a reader of P.W. who nt some 

ears in the United States, ‘“‘ was when a mob tried to 
feach a man, and the sheriff protected him. 

« A lawyer nam2d Early was trying a case, when a 
dispute arose between him and the counsel on the 
opposing side, gnd the latter levelled his gun and 
attempted to sheot Early. Before he could pull the 
trigger—or, at least, before he could hit Early, the latter 
whose murksmanship was somewhat better, fired across 
the table and killed his opponent. The shooting was 
altogether justifiable, but people were tired of such 
tragedies, and in less time than it takes to tell, a mob 
formed, and an attempt was made to lynch the lawyer. 

“ Early had not yet left the court-room, and nothin 
on earth apparently stood between him and a horrible 
death, when a man appeared on the scene whose nerve 
was sufficient to paralyse the clamorous mob and save the 
lawyer's life. 

“The court-room was but a short distance from the 
country gaol, and the outbreak had been witnessed 
almost from its commencement by the Sheriff himself. 
This official was a big German named Peter Becker, 
who, as soon as he saw the mob forming, ran over to see 
what the trouble was, and darted upstairs into the court- 
room, where he found Early and the dead man, and was 
briefly informed of what had transpired, and the danger 
to which Early was exposed. 

“The mob was just about to rush upstairs when they 
saw Early and the Sheriff coming to meet them. Early 
was in front and Becker behind, both arms round the 
lawyer's waist, and each hand holding a sinister-looking 
six-shoot2r pointing straight at the crowd, his eyes 
watching every movement they made over Early’s 
shoulder. He was using the lawyer's body as a_breast- 
work, while at the same time he was protecting him with 
his revolver. When they reached the foot of the staira 
Becker told the crowd to fall back. 

“He pushed Early before him, and passed into the 
crowd, the Sheriff walking step by step behind his 
prisoner, and the two moving like one man. The fore- 
most of the mob found the Sheriff's revolvers frowning 
them right in the eyes, and made room, as did the men 
next behind. And one after another, while the revolvers 
were pointing right and left and straight ahead as 
thou hat a sensitive swivel, the crowd pressed aside 
and formed a narrow lane through which the Sheriff and 
his prisoner passed into the street, and finally reached 
the gaol unmolested. 

“T have travelled a good deal in my time, but I have 
never seen a finer exhibition of cool, determined courage 
than of this one man protecting his prisoner against an 
American mob, but, unless you are in a position to 
realise what an American me is like, you cannot fully 
appreciate it.” 


Are you a reader of GUILTY GOLD? If so, you will be doubly interested in THE QUEEN OF NIGHT, a striking story by the same author, 
just started in SHORT STORIES. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2088. Which is the most Delicate Voluntary Movement of 


which any Part of the Human Organism is 
Capable ? 


extent they are ,°),ths of an inch, or, jth of an inch 
In women the 


The celebrated Ma‘ 


intervals between each tone. 


to nearly the ;;};th part of an inch. 


2649. In what Conspicuous Instances has Accident Proved 
the Friend of Genius? 


The most conspicuous instance of this kind is the 
discovery made by Newton. While sitting under an 
apple tree, one fell arid struck him on the head. He 
was —— at the force of the stroke, and from this 
he was led to investigate the motion of falling bodies, 
which finally resulted in his enunciating the principle 


of gravitation, peorehy the greatest of all discoveries. 
Shakespeare owes his fame to the fact that his impru- 
dence made it for bim to leave the wool trade, 
and uently he fell in with some strollin: players, 
and his living by writing. Gibbon, the hist orian, 


first thought of writing his great “ Decline and Fall” 
through seeing the friars in the Temple of Jupiter. at 
Rome. Sir Joshua Reynolds, having accidentally picked 
up Richardson's “ Treatise,” was 80 uppired by it that 
he became an artist. Similarly, Cowley became a poet 
owing to the inspiration of Fi aa i “ Faerie Queen.” 
Corneille first wrote through inspiration of love, and 
it is ae but for ig Mets should oa lost a 

poet. esuits owe their origin to tins 
fa being wounded. While he was oreng 
read “ Lives of the Saints,” which raised an ambition 
in him to be the founder of a religious order, and the 
Jesuits resulted. Many more examples might be given, 
but these are some of the most interesting. 


2680. Could the England of To-day Grow enough Wheat 
to Feed Herself? 


Yes, and with a very handsonie surplus to spare. The 
best anthorities that these dae contain fifty 
million acres of d available for wheat cultivation. 
About one-fifth of this land is now lying uncultivated. 
Granted that one acre would provide wheat for four 
ms, this would feed forty millions; and, judging 
y what we now raise, te, one-third of our con- 
anlage would, ' we grew ae the sheet we could, 
ve a margin of something like two hundred and 
fifteen million hundred-weights for export. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

ch reply must bear the writer's nume and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas @ 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the puper must re us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be made for replies publisied, 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be siven. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
lication for every question received which 
és considered worthy of insertion. 


A sage has 
of P.W.. however, for P.W. 
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PERRSON'S WEEK. 


i land, which he called Lemuria. 


eee 
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2687. Which are the most Striking Instances of Poetical 
or — Composition Accomplished during 

As regards poetry, the t notable instance is 
Son the composition of Kubla Khan, which, as 
sl 


stated, came to him in compete form during 
leep. nhappily. in consequence of an interruption, 
he was cooly able to commit fifty-four lines to paper. 
The rest, which he said would have been three times as 
long, he forgot. It should, however, be remembered 
that Coleridge was an habitual opium tak 
fore, what he describes as sleep might be 
described as an opium trance. Goethe also drew man 
of his finest gee from the realm of dreams, an 
Schiller is said to have stated that the plot of “The 
Robbers ” came to him in a dream. Of dream music, by 
far the most celebrated is the famous “ Devil's Sonata,’ 
by Guiseppe Tartini during a dream, 
Maject: came to him, borrowed his 
layed, as he said, such music as mortal ears 
Reaati before. 


2651. What Reason is there to Believe that the East Indian 
Islands were Once a Part of Africa? 


intervening region was once occupied by continental 
Dr. Hartlaub has 
formed the same opinion from the resemblance between 


‘the birds of Africa and Southern Asia. Dr. H. F. 


| contested by Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace. He hol: 
, that the hypothesis of a sunken continent is quite un- 
‘nm resemblance between the Lirds of the 


African and Eastern regions he thus explains : 
Madayvascar and India there lie numerous extensive 
shoals and coral reefs, such as are always held to indicate 
subsidence, and he soppons that they prove the former 
existenco of several large islands. These reefs are 
ted from each other by very deep sea. It is there- 
fore regarded by Wallace as more probable that the birds 
should have found their way from island to island than 
that the land should have been continuous. As regards 
the lemurs and other animals, Wallace a ee that 
they originated in ancient times in the great Europeo- 
Asiatic continent when the temperature was higher, and 
that as the climate grew colder they mi; to the 
soath—that is, to India and the East Indies on the 
east, and to southern Africa on the west. Some of the 
ighest recent authorities, such as Sir A. Geikie, con- 
sider that Wallace has the stronger case. 


2653. In which Type of Animal does the Maternal} 
Instinct first Appear ?- 

‘The maternal instinct is essentially a product of 
evolution. Romanes states that he found signs of 
maternal affection amongst spiders, giving an instance 
of one spider choosing death rather than desert her bag 
of eggs, which had been thrown into the pit of an ant 
lion. Parental feeling has also been noticed in certain 
species of the aves class; but, says Professor Drum- 
mond, of maternity, “it is doubtful whether in the 
invertebrate half of Nature it exists atall. If it does, it 
is very rare; and in the vertebrates it is met with only 
exceptionally, till we reach the two highest classes. 
What dces exist, and sometimes to marvellous perfec- 
tion, is care for eggs; but that is a wholly different 
thing, both in its physical ard psychical aspect, from 
love of offspring.” he true maternal instinct was 
evolved when Nature had reduced the number produced 
at one birth, and made it possible for the parent to 
recognise its individual offspring. The young then 
became retained“Ground the parents for a longer period 
of time, and then developed that bond of sympathy and 
love known as the maternal instinct. 


QUESTIONS. 


2681. Would compulsory military service be beneficial 
| to this country ? 
| 2682. Which components of the human body remain 
after cremation ? 
| 2683. Would the cause of elementary education suffer 
| or otherwise if teachers became state servants ? 
| 2684. Which war has had the most romantic origin ? 
| 2685. Is it true that muscular power can be largely 
increased by mental concentration on a given effort ? 
2686. On how many occasions have three or more future 
| sovereigus of England met together ? 
| . - Has the Bank of England ever had the brokers 
<. 
| 9088. At which period has European dress been most 
) extravagant ? 
2689. Is there any truth in the saying that “ Minds 
roll in paths like planets “? 
» 2690. Does history support the saying: “ There never 
was a good war or a bad peace”? 


ly incorporated into the Imperial Empire. 
and Roman civilisation 
regions w! were completely domi. 
b e ige of indigenous custom 
paatl aarakeuie hicer, geen been crushed out. 
insular position that made it difficult of retention 
the Romans proved an irresistible attraction 
ic races about to subvert. tl:: 
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empire. Had Britain been joined to Europe 
it is extremely unlikely that the migration of th 
Angles and Saxons to its territory would hive 
been affected so thoroughly and have sncceede‘l so 


its phical isolation, which lured the different 
invaders to its shores, secured that diversity of clement. 


| cued other nations. 

4 Which Popular Dance has most Affected the Courte 
\ of Politics? 

| Undoubtedly the Carmagno 


‘round bonfires made of the 

| The name of the dance was derived from the town of 

' Carmagnola in Italy, which was taken by the revolu- 

| tio: forces in 1792. 

| 2655. Has a Domestic Servant ever Succeeded to a 
Throne ? 

Yes. Catharine I., wife of Peter the Great, wi. 
originally Martha Skavrouska. She was brought up 
out of charit by the Lutheran pastor of Marienbur-.. 
and acted in his ouse as domestic servant. After thit 
she is stated to have served in an inn, where she met :: 
Swedish dragoon, whom she married when she wa- 
| nineteen. Purted from her husband by the chance of 
| war, and being taken prisoner by the Russians, she sank 
| still lower in the social scale, and became the serf of 
| General Bauer. After this she became lady's maid t 
' the wife of Prince Menchikoff. It was in his house thi:t 
| Mati the Great saw her and fell in love with her. 


Making her first his mistress and then his wife, |i 
became so impressed with the extraordinary qualities ©! 
this peasant girl, who could neither read nor write, thit 
he made her his heir, and in due time she became 
Autocrat of the Russias. A somewhat similar cis: 
was that of Ellen Forsyth, who, in the reign « 
Charles I., became housemaid to a wealthy brewer 
named Peasley, who soheeunently married her. On his 
death, a young lawyer, named Hyde, became trustee t 
the fortune he had left her. Hyde married the widow. 
and subsequently became Earl of Clarendon. Thus. 
Ellen Forsyth, the domestic servant, became mother of 
Anne Hyde, who married James II., and was herself tli 
mother of two queens, Mary and Anne. 

2592. Did the Cowardice of a General ever fecure 4 

Victory for his Troops ? 

A long and careful search through the annals of w.r 
only warrants a negative answer. The proposer of tli: 
question seems t> have had the subject of Reply 258+. in 
his mind ; but on the occasion there referred to the action 
of the Great Frederick was solely prompted by th: 
discretion which is so often the better part of valo:r. 
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A HARD-WORKING WOMAN. 


Aut day she hurried to get throu 
Haar mela gira penenie Gos 

night her husband said : 
“ Ma, ain't you goin’ to come to bed?” 
An’ then she'd sorter give a hitch, 
An’ pause half-way between a stitch, 
An’ sorter sigh, and say that she 
Was ready as she'd ever be, 

She reckoned. 


An’ so the years went one by one, 
An’ somehow she was never done; 
An’ when the ange! said as how: 
“ Mis’ Smith, it’s time you rested now,” 
She sorter raised her eyes to look 
A second, as a stitch she took; 
“ All right, I’m comin’ now," says she, 
“T'm ready as I'll ever be. 
I reckon.” 


NO WANT OF SPACE. 


A JOLLY old sea-captain had in his day buried no 
fewer than three wives in the Dundee Howff. The 
inscriptions in loving memory of his three departed 
wives ran out to such a! h on the tombstone, that 
the third reached to about the bottom. 

The captain meanwhile had married a fourth time, 
and sagan, Sern acquaintance one day, his friend said 
to him: “Well, captain, you are looking well and 
hearty to-day. Now, supposing it should chance that 

ou outlive, as it is not at all uulikely, your new spouse, 

Ww Ww you m to add a fourth inscription to 
your already well-filled tombstone?” 

“Oh!” said the captain, with a chuckle, and rubbing 
hie hands tozether, “naething easier. I would simply 
put at the bottom of the stone the letters P.T.O. (please 
turn over), an’ ha’e plenty room for a grand inscription 
on the back.” 


AN EXCITING PLACE TO LIVE IN. 


Saw Satvabor is built on o volcano. It has been 
three times destroyed by an earthquake, but the people 
are Lwehiis “ria to suc gars i now. 
ertivjpakes are pretty frequent, and while one is 
natu as nervous, there is really little danger to 
life. I have known the shocks to come as frequently as 
eighty times in an hour. 

he effects are quite peculiar. Inthe city of Salvador 
is a brick column, nine feet high and three feet square. 
was moved one Tired feet without losing its 
mdicularity or cracking the mortar. - 
ground under the city of Salvador is full of 
caverns of unknown cep th. A man was digging a well 
there. The last stroke he gave with his pick the 
bottom fell out, and he and his pick and all fell through, 
nobody knows where—to China, probably. 

There is a volcano not far from Salvador that some 
years ago discharged lava over a forest. The wood all 
pangs fire, of course, but the lava, being light and 
easily cooled, hardened into long arcades, through which 
it is possible to walk. Even now the imprint of the 
trunks and branches of the trees can be seen. 


PRIZES FOR CHEESE=-ROLLERS. 


A FAVOURITE rt among the rural classes of 

Italians is penn) es This consists of a cbmpetition 

in which the man who is able to roll a cheese the 
distance is declared the winner. 

Everybody flocks to the roadside, where the cheese- 
rolling takes place. A level strip of road is necessary. 
This must be of considerable length. The cheeses are 
wound round with a band of cotton, which is 
by the player and enables him to swing the cheese with 
considerable force. Parmesan cheeses are used, on’ 
account of their hardness and the toughness of the 
black rind. 

Any number of people can play—at least, as many as 
have cheeses, for the contestants supply their own 
cheeses, and the winner takes the lot. 

Each player winds the band round his sleeve, and with 
a mighty effort sends the heavy disc bowling along the 
road. mm the point where it he throws it again, 
and the player covering the greatest distance in four 
throws wins all the other cheeses. Some of the good 
pares can cover an extraordinary distance with even a 
heavy cheese bop se twenty pounds. One fellow, who 
is considered a champion, has sent his cheese a hundred 
= in a single throw. He has stocked his shop with 

aymesan cheeses, and sold a good many to his less 
fortunate com: 
a cheese of ordi 
sovereign. 

Sometimes a cheese will strike a stone with such 
force as to smash it all to pieces, despite the toughness 
oe rind. When this occura, the competitor, of course, 
retires. : 

If the cheeses do not break, the rolling is said to 
improve them. 


titors. The cheeses are expensive, and 
size will fetch, on an average, a 


HOW BULLFINCHES ARE MADE 
TO PIPE. 


No school can be more diligently attended by ite 
master, and no scholars more effectually trained to 
their own calling, than a seminary of bullfinches. 

As a general rule, they are formed into classes, of 
about six in each, and kept in a dark room, where food 
and music are administered at the same time; so that 
when the meal is ended, if the birds feel disposed to 
tune up, they are naturally inclined to copy the sounds 
which are eo familiar to Gen. 

_ As eoon as they begin to imitate a few notes, the 
light is admitted into the room, which still further 
exhilarates their spirits and inclines them to sing. 

In some establishments the starving system is 
adopted, and the birds are not allowed f or light 
until they sing. When they have been under this 
course of instruction in classes for some time, they are 
committed singly to the care of boys, whose sole busi- 
ness it is to go on with their education. 

_Each boy assiduously plays his organ from morning 
till night, for the instruction of the bird committed to 
his care; while the class-teacher goes his iy ceed 
rounds, superintending the progress of his feathered 
pupils, and scolding or rewarding them in a manner 
which they perfectly understand. 

This round of teaching goes on unintermittingly for 
no less a period than nine months. 


a 


THE PARSON AND THE PHONO- 
GRAPH. 


A story is told of a preacher who used the phono- 
graph to aid him in his pastoral duties. It happened 
that the unfortunate clergyman was overworked, having 
charge of two parishes—one in a large city, and one in 
the suburbs. It occurred to him that by eerpaaa | 
his discourse into the phonograph on Saturday it coul 
be “ ground ont” by an assistant on Sunday afternoon 
to the suburban congregation, relieving him of the 
otherwise necessary obligation of delivering two dis- 
courses. 

The scheme was given a trial, and proved itself satis- 
factory to all parties ccncerned—especially to the 
pastor, as he was left free to spend his Sunday afternoon 
with his family. 

One Satur morning, as_ the clergyman was 
delivering his discourse for the following day into the 
funnel of the phonograph, he was interrupted in the 
middle of the sentence, “ And what did Moses say to the 
children of Ierael?” by his wife calling out that two 
gentlemen were waiting to see him. 

Without shutting off the current, so to speak, the 
clergyman said : : 

“Fell the gentlemen to call azain—I'm out;” and 
continued his address to the instrument. 

Everything went smoothly at the suburban eervice 
the next afternoon, the congregation becoming very 
much interested in the discourse of Moses, until the 
phonograph repeated the pastor's words in a loud 
voice: ° 

“And what did Moses say to the children of Israel?” 

A short silence served only to make the congregation 
the more eager to catch the Biblical answer to this 

uestion, when, to the utter surprise of all assembled, the 
beloved voice of their pastor chimed forth : 

“Tell the gentlemen to call again— I’m out.” 

It is needless to say the congregation left the church 
in a body; and now the suburban parish has a pastor of 
its own. 


A YOUNG man, who has a good deal of spare time on 
his hands, wishes to learn something that will keep him 
occupied. We can think of two things straight away— 
getting married, and tipping over a beehive. 


—_ = _—_—_ 


“Dip you study hard for the prize at school, Tommy?” 

“ Yes, mamma; I spent a whole hour finding out what 
kind of toffee Jimmy Jones liked best, and then he had 
a toothache and couldn’t recite, and I got the prize.” 

Ee —— 

THERE is a cat at Blackpool whose head at night 
appears to be surrounded by a halo. The appearance is 
caused by a peculiar double growth of the fur, the 
second covering being lo: and thinner than the close 
hair of the body. A correspondent who recently saw it, 
says: ‘“‘ When this cat sits on a wall with the electric 
light shining on her head, and sacred songs issuing 
from her throat, the effect is startling.” 

————.g——___ 


‘*HERE! 
Where’s that 
copy of 


Home Notes?” 
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THE TRIAL OF AN ELEPHANT, 
ted a member of the 


Once I happened to be ap) 
court-martial, ordered to ome at Campbell for 
the purpose of trying Elephant Abdul (No. 15), for 
causing the death of Syce Ramboucles. This court- 
martial was certainly the most impressive one I ever 
witnessed. The prisoner, with eyes filled with tears, 
was marched in front of us between an escort composed 
of No. 2 and No. 3 elephants. 

With them came all the witnesses. The president of 
the court-martial was Major Cameron, a ry-haired 
man of the Thirty-fourth Hogras Native Infantry, who 
had been years in India. 

He read the charge “Elephant Abdul is charged 
with causing the death of Syce Ramboucles by catching 
him by the in his 
trunk, and beating his 
brains out inst the 
wall of the grain hut.” 

The first witness called 
was orderly Bombardier 
Roberts, who said he was 
in the lines at twelve 
o'clock, seeing the ele- 
phants. When the trum- 

ter sounded “ feed,” 

e saw Syce Ramboucles 
run with a bag of grain 
in the direction of Elephant Abdul. 

At this time all the other elephants were fed, conee- 

uently Syce Ramboucles was late in feeding Eiephant 
eat ¢, the bombardier, ordered the syce to hurry 
and feed him, but he did not seem to move any quicker. 

As soon as he pe Elephant Abdul seized 
him by the legs, and dashed his brains out against the 
little grain hut. Eight syces and the jemmodah gave 
similar statements. en they had finished, the 
president, who had ment his head down the whole time, 
with the elephant’s defaulter-sheet in front of him, 
suddenly looked up and glared at the prisoner. 

Seeing the i rea eycs swiinming in tears, he said: 
“It's no use; that game won't do me. I am quite 
accustomed to see tears, and never take any notice of 
them. I sce by this defanlter-book that you. have been 
guilty of no fewer than sixteen crimes of injuring a 
and Tiere not the slightest compassion for you.’ e 
members all agreed with the major, and, after a short 
adjournment, found Abdul guilty, and sentenced him to 
fifty lashes and two years’ imprisonment. 

When the elephant was marched back a prisoner, he 
roared, crying not from grief for having killed Ram- 
boucles though, but for his own sake. 

He anticipated some severe punishment, exper as 

ose 


he was marched to the prison shed, where only t 
Three days after this I 
to see how the gigantic 4 


g 


who are awarded a long 
term of imprisonment are : 
taken. KS OS 
was informed the flogging ) AY 
process would take place, SURGES 
and as I was very anxious | Cao 
Abdul would stand his 
unishment, I resolved to 
be an eye witness to this ° 
painful though necessary 
mode of enforcing disci- 
pline. The whole thing struck me as being a mort 
peculiar sight, but rendered very distressing owe, to 
‘Abdul's pitiful howls; but you could not help laughing 
occasionally at the comical actions of the flogger. 

When I arrived on the scene I found the whole 
battery drawn up in a square, fourteen elephants form- 
ing one side and the non-commissioned officers and men 
the other three sides. In the centre were the two huge 
elephants, the prisoner. Abdul, and his flogger, Lalla, 
No.1. It always falls to the senior elephant’s lot to 
inflict the punishment. 


Besides these two elephants, all officers of the battery, 
the provosts, the eleph/ nts Nos. 2 and 3, stood on either 
flan 


as an escort, in case the prisoner might try to 
escape. There were four 
great iron pegs driven into 
mJ the ground, to each of which 

Jone of the prisoner's legs 
3 was chained. 
Ny Lalla, No. 1 elephant, 
§ stood by with a huge cable 
m™ chain fastened round her 
trunk, waiting for further 
orders. When all was pro- 
nounced ready, the doctor, 
who stood with a watch in 

* his hAnd, gave the signal to 

begin. Lalla raised her trunk in the air, gave it two 
turns, and down came the cable with terrific force on 
Abdul’s back. 

A loud thud was heard, followed by an unearthly roar 
from the unfortunate Abdul. Again the doctor gave 
the signal, and down came the cable with terrific force, 
caTEnE more réaring. Again and again it came down, 
until the full number of lashes were given, after which 
the prisoner was marched back to his quarters, tremb- 
ling from head to foot, and having a few lumps on his 
sat as the result of his lashing. The parade was dis- 
missed, and things went on as usual. 


“A good digestion is more to be desired than great riches.” Buy HOME NOTES and you will have both. 
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NEW AND STRANGE, 


Tue cable power plant of one of the street railways 
in San Francisco obtains ite water from the ocean over a 
distance of five miles. After use in the condenser it is 
carvied to the Lurline baths near by, at a temperature of 
100 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Avtomatic gallows in America have heen objected 
to on the ground that the State has no right to make a man 
commit suicide, The condemaed criminal was compelled to 
step on a spring which, through the medium of hydraulic 

<a operated a second spring, permitting the drop to 
all. 


From America comes news of the remains of a sea | 


monster unearthed in Cherokee Strip, Kansas. The diameter 


of the skull is nearly nine feet, while the sockets of the | 


eyes measure four feet across. The pointed beak is twelve 
fect long. One rib is no less than fourteen feet lengthways 
and thirty-three inches in girth. 


Is the vicinity of Geneva a manufactory of musk, 
by chemical means, discharges its waste products into the 
river Rhone. The trout and other fish in the neighbourhood 
all have a musky flavour. Whether this is the result of 
making a diet of the discharge, or whether it is simply 
caused by impregnation with the perfume, bas not yet been 
discovered. 


Lise the electric cel, the torpedo is a fish which dis- 
charges a current of electricity at its enemies. A recent 
investigator has shown that the discharge is not continuous, 
but intermittent, taking the form of waves which, when 
represented graphically, were not unlike the teeth of a eaw. 
The current from a torpedo is sufficient to illuminate 
several incandescent lamps, and to excite an induction coil, 
making it yield sparks several inches lony. 


Ripine on an agricultural implement is no luxurious 
occupation. In the seat one has a very good idea of the 
motion of the machine and the inequalities of the ground. 
But an improvement has now been designed. Mounted on 
cither the front or rear axle is a hoop or w spring through 
which a beam is hung, connected at one end with the pole. 
The seat on a spring shank is at the rear of this beam, and 


perched here the rider practically fecls no vibration 
whatever. 


Recent experiments have revealed some interestirg 
facts concerning the relative strength of metal and timber. 
That the former is the stronger of the two one would 
naturally assert without hesitation. This is so if pieces of 
the same size are tested. However, if weight ia taken into 
consideration it will be fcund that several varieties of 
wood are stouter than ordinary steel. A bar of the best 
ash the same weight as a bar of steel witha tenacity of 
73,000lbs. will support 175,000Ibs. 


Untit quite recently it was the habit among mem- 
bers of the United States House of Representatives to clap 
their hands when they wished to attract the attention of a 
page. At times the noise thus made entirely drowned the 
voices of the speakers. Henceforth every Con man will 
find on his desk an electric button counented wifh a large 
indicator in one of the lobbies. This innovation, it is 3up- 
posed, will lead to the substituting of ‘an electric voting 
apparatus, instead of the old-fashioned roll-call and voting. 


THexx is not the smallest doubt that typo-settiag 
machines will ove day reach such a state of perfection that 
a journalist will set up his own copy as he com as if 
he were merely operating a -writer. Risen, some 
newspaper offices, experiments have been made in the way 
of taking telegraphic news on a linotype. It has been 
shown that the telegraph can be worked successfully with 
the type-zetting machine, and a maximum rate of speed of 
fifty words a minute attained. In one hour 1,800 words 
were set up in this manner. 


Tue Tripoli filter depends for its efficacy on the 
purifying action of a white porous stone, discovered in 
America, I believe, which is supposed to be the moat 
wonderful natural filtering mediwn in the world. This 
stone does not receive into its pores the filth, impurities, 
and disease germs contained in the wager, which are thus 
Icft upon the upper surface; and, as the filter is made in 
two parts, can readily be rinsed away. The price ranges 
from . 6d. upwards, and the manufacturers are the 


Empire Water Filter Co., of 4a, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. 


THERE is much to recommend the new portahle bed 
wh‘o has recently Leen placed upon the market by the Patent 
Compactum Portable Bed Co., of 4, Berry Street, Clerkenwell 
Road, London E. C. Unlike most collapsible beds it may be 
depended upon, and the man who retires to rest at eleven 
o'clock need have no fear of waking up in the early hours of 
the morning and finding himself imprisoned in a step ladder 
or a curtain pole. Yet it can be fitted up for use or taken 
down and packed in one minute. It is made of pine and 
Swedish steel, and, with the springy canvas “ mattress,” no 
other bedding is required beyond a pillow and a blanket. 
‘The bed can be rolled into a neat parcel about three feet 
long and five inches in diameter, and weighs about seventeen 
pounds. 
ie 
SSS eee0DoCo 

Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readcrs have 
something czceptional of the kind swhich they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

Uf any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an regarding an idea fcra patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PATENT. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
— Patents, who will put himself in communication with 
tts sender, 


£405 will for ten thousand children 


to be taken out for a Fresh Air Fund treat. If 
don't bother. Let us have it, and we will subscribe the £5. Let us add that sm: 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Tue Pope employs twenty private secretaries. 

Tue jewels in the possession of Mrs. Langtry are 
valued by experts at £150,000. 

Tue Queen has a weakness for eemolina pudding. 
Every day one is eerved for her lunch. 


Lorp Lonspave has a curious hobby of collecting 
whips, and many in his possession are worth over £100. 


Wuew the Prince of Wales is out of town the ser- 
vants at Marlborough House are placed on board wages. 


Me. Samvext Puimsout, the sailor’s friend, was 
once a clerk in a solicitor’s, and afterwards in a brewer's, 
office. 


Mr. Joun Roserts has been the champion of 
English billiards for over twenty-five years. He is, by the 
way, 5ft. llin. in height. 


KrrscuwasseR, of which some details appear in 
this issue of P.IV., is the favourite liqueur of the German 
Emperor. He is alsofond of American whiskey. 


Tue Princess of Wales always sits bolt upright in 
a railway carriage. This habit was acquired in the olden 
days, when, as a child, she was never allowed to lie down 
during the daytime for fear of making herself untidy. 


Mrs. CLEVELAND allows herself less than £200a 
year tospend on dress. This comparatively small sum is 
never exceeded, and out of it all her diplomatic reception 
gowns have to be bought, besides her ordinary everyday 
attire. 


Berore Mr. William Black turned his hand to novel 
writing he was a portrait painter, although his efforts were 
not, T believe, successful. He is not o o an enthusiastic 
botanist, but an all-round sportsman, dividing his time 
between yachting, shooting and driving. 


Tue Empress of Austria is apparently making a 
collection of cows. From every foreign place at which she 
stays for any length of time she brings one home. All these 
cows are sent to the Royal farmyard, and the Empress 
orders milk from this favourite or that as the fancy takes 
her. 

Tue Empress of Russia, although she receives 
lessons in the Russian language, is by no means proficient 
in her knowledge of what is, perhaps without exception, 
the most difficult tongue in the world to master. The 
Tsarina usually speaks English, which is consequently 
in high favour at the present time in the Court of St. 
Petersburg. 


Few people in France have a greater knowledge of 
rizon life than Malle. Pauline de Grandpré. Many years 
ve elapsed since the daya when she kept house for her 
uncle, the chaplain to the prison at St. Vaiase and from 
that time she is devoted her whole life to visiting female 
prisoners and obtaining situations for them when they have 
undergone their sentence. 


QurrN Maronerita of Italy is an pater 
mountaineer. There are times when her Majesty, 

in a tweed suit, with gaiters and a small cap, will leave her 
hote! at three o’clock in the morning and not return until 
nine in the evening, which fact heing borne in mind it is 
not altogether impossible to believe that the Queen 
experiences the greatest difficulty in securing a willi 
companion on her wanderings from among the ladies of the 
Court. 


“Mars,” the famous French caricaturist, who is 
az well known in England as in France, is in private life 
Maurice Don Voisin, and chose his ee nom de guerre 
because it “seemed sufficiently warlike.” His first appear- 
ance in print was twenty-two years ago, in the JouRNAL 
AncsantT, and the issue consisted of only two copies, for 
when the censor saw them—it was during the German 
occupation—he refused to pass them. “ Mars” is largely 
self-taught as an artist; he used to sketch from memory 
the guests at his father’s table, and, though he had the 
usual drawing lessons at school, he never studied in a 
studio. He dislikes hired models as being unnatural, and 
loves above all subjects children, who have been his studies 
on two hundred and fifty bc a shes, from the coast of Holland, 
round Belgium, France, and as far as Genoa. For the past 
nine years he has annually brought out a book of pictures 
of children. “Mars” claims, by the way, to have origi- 
nated the phrase, fin de siccle. 


Marx Twarn, who is anything but a rich man, is 
going to turn lecturer. The greater part of his fortune was 
lost by the failure of a publishing firm, while several 
thousands have been sunk on an invention which is 
generally supposed will never bring him ina penny. Those 
who know him best eay that the necessity of earning his own 
living again will do Mr. Clemens all the good in the world. He 
is one of those men who are not improved by success, and he 
says himself that the days on which he looks back with most 
regret are those during which he was engaged as a pilot on 
board a 5 aap boat. His period of clowning and gold 
digging were also productive of good digestion and even 
temper. Mark Twain’s success in literature, however, soured 
him. He became taciturn and moody. Hour after hour he 
would sit smoking his big-eigars without speaking a word. 
When he _ rouses_ himself, 
humourist is a brilliant talker. Perhaps his old cheerful- 
ness will return to him now that this man, who has made 
more by his pen than any other American author, is once 
more compelled to “buckle to.” As a lecturer he is sure of 
success. Few people can surpass him in interest of person- 
ality or the engaging nature of his diction... Mark Twain is 
still a handsome man, oa = splendid head a on square 
shoulders, a d chest, moving eyes, and a crop of 
silvered hair brashed back from his intellectual toeehaal. 
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however, the world-famed | 


fatality. The usual signature in 
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CRICKET NOTES, 


F. Mrreuett, of Cambridge and Yorkshire, whose 
team of amateurs is now in America, is the cricketer whom 
W. G. Grace said was good enough for any eleven. For 
once the veteran’s opinion seems to be at fault, for Mitchell 
has certainly not sustained the reputation he made in 
college matches at Cambridge last year. Although his 
style does not suggest first-rate ability, his captaincy 
during the forthcoming tour, however, should be the means 
of bringing the team creditably out of their engagements. 

Ose of the greatest losses ever sustained by a 
county team of recent years was that of H. T. Hewett by 
Somersetshire. There is no more dashing batsman than 
the old Oxonian, who retired from county cricket owing to 
the fact that his professional duties do not permit of his 
playing as regularly as he would wish, a rather too 
scrupulous proceeding on his part, as any county could well 
afford to change its constitution where such a thoroughly 
efficient cricketer is concerned. Hewett is in his thirty. 
second year, and practises as a barrister in London. in 
conjunction with Lionel Palairet he holds the record for the 


a 


big stand ever made for the first wicket in first-class 
cricket. This was for Somersetshire against Yorkshire in 
Au 


gust, 1892, when the two old Susiagp pot up the 
splendid score of 346 before they were separa 


THe magnificent form shown throughout tho 
present summer by Robert Peel is only an addition to the 
sequence of brilliant performances which stand to the credit 
of the little Yorkshireman. Peel, who will be thirty-nine 
next February, has taken over a hundred wickets for eight 
successive seasons now, his most successful season being 
1894, when he captured 130 wickets for 12.66 runs each. 
Peel’s best performance this year was in July, when in one 
match nine batsmen fell to him for 22 runs. But Peel has 
been consistently brilliant for years. He has visited 
Australia four times, on the first occasion under A. Shaw's 
captaincy took over one hundred wickets at the extra- 
ordinarily low rate of 4.73 runs apiece. As evidence of the 
popularity of “Sir Robert,” it needs only to be remarked 
that he was the recipient of the biggest benefit ever 
accorded a professional cricketer. - 


Tue brilliant performances of W. G. Grace, and 
the fact that another Australian team is to visit us next 
season, reminds us not only of the extraordinary staying 
powers of the champion, but of the first cricket tours under- 
taken by Englishmen in the Colonies. The first tour was 
under the captaincy of H. H. Stephenson, now a coach at 
Uppingham, in 1861. Six matches were won and two lost. 
At Sandhurst the téam were Serene to their uintel 
the police magistrate, a complimentary proceeding whic’ 
souls curious in these degenerate times of brass bands and 
music-hall airs. The second team left England in 1863, and 
the only member of it now playing cricket was E. M. Grace. 
Not a match was lost. The captain was George Parr, who, 
when the eleven were bidding good-bye to the Maoris, was 
created a chieftain, in response to which distinction he was 
forced to kiss all the native women present. The third team 
started out in 1873, and was under the direction of W. G. 
Grace. Not-a single member of this combination, save 
Grace, is now playi in first-class cricket; while of the 
fourth team, which sailed in 1876, Alfred Shaw is the only 
man still actively participating in the summer game. 

It is a curious fact that those men who remain in 
this country after coming over in the first instance as 
members of touring teams, very rarely retain their form 
when they preeer for an English side. The old-time 
demon Spofforth was never so successful for Derbyshire 
as he was for the Australians; and it is quite surprising 
when Ferris, who so often did wonders for the 
Colonials, forms any unusualyfeat with the ball for 
Gloucestershire. H. H. Massie, who is on a 
visit to this country, has done practically nothing 
of importance in the way of scoring since he has 
been here. C. O. H. Sewell, the South African, of whom so 
much was expected, is another case in point. Sewell did 
such good work for the South Africans during their tour in 
this country last year, scoring 1,038 runs, and coming out 
with the fine average of 30.18, that it was hoped that at 
last a man had been found who could keep up his wicket 
while W. G. Grace compiled a total for his side. As things 
have turned out, however, Sewell has done little, while the 
other members of the Gloucestershire team have shown 
marked improvement. This is the more remarkable, as Jast 
summer Sewell scored 170 against Somersetshire and 128 
against Derbyshire. Perhaps prolonged contact with our 
yariable climate has something to do with these failures to 
sustain reputations which were brilliantly, and in every 
case, rapidly made. 

: (Cycling Notes next week.) 


ee 

English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 7.17 p.ta. 
on Saturday, September 14th, and 7.1 p.m. on September 21st. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at all, 
In Scotland the time is about half an hour later than in 


England. 
"£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum to whomseerer 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be 
the Nezt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident rhile actually riding, is that a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this notice, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of the 
pen or pencil must occupy 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, 


and death must occur within the same period from the 
accident. 


Bignature 
Arailable until midnight, September 21st, 1805, 


ou have the £400, and cannot make up the odd £6, 
ler amounts than £400 id 


will also be acceptable. 
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Swreyce FoR THE Opsereyriic. 


No. 82. 


$nvisible Motion. 

Cuar.es Lams, the essayist, describes in one of his 

pers the uncanny habit which one’s clothes have, when 
hid over a chair at bedtime, of bal down suddenly 
in the middle of the night, as though pulled by an 
unseen hand. 

Of course, the “uncanniness” of this is due to the 
fact that we see the clothes move without anything to 
cause the motion ; and though we know very.well that 
they must have been gradually slipping all the time 
until the balance was sufficiently disturbed to set them 
moving with a rush, this philosophy does not quit? free 
ns from the feeling of eerines3 and superstitious fright 
always attaching to an unperceived movement. 

There seems to be, even now, a tendency to attribute 
any unexplained movement to supernatural causes. 

te you take a pencil in your hand and hold it on a 
piece of paper in a perfectly dark room for five minutes 
or so, you will discover, on striking a light, that you have 
made all sorts of marks on the paper without in the 
least attempting to do so, and without being aware of 
the fact. 1t is an illustration of the curious tendency 
which the human Lrain has to humbug itself, that if you 
try to think of the pencil writing something and make up 

our mind, while not assisting it in the least, to let it have 
its own way, you will very likely find, on repeating the 
same experiment, that there are actually letters or words 
formed on the paper. The more you practise the more 
readily the “ pencil” will write—though the fact is that 
wncouscious muscular impulses really do the work. 
There are a number of usually shrewd and level-headed 
men and women who have convinced themselves that 
this automatic writing is a spiritual manifestation. 

A striking refutation of this sort of belief was devised 
by a French writer on scientific aud pseudo-scientific 
topics. He takes a piece of cork and 
fixes in it two matches, previously 
puinted, thus. By way of making the 
experiment more dramatic he proposes 
that the cork should be cut into the shape 
of a little man, the matches forming his 
legs. This, bowever, is not in the 
essence of the matter. The trick is to 
balance the cork on the edge of a knife 
and invite someone to hold the knife by 
its handle in such a way that the phos- 

# phorous ends of the two matches shall 
just touch the table (2 mahogany table with ro 
cloth on it is best) without resting upon it. The 


posture of the band, knife, and 
cork is here shown. 

Almost immediately the cork 
will slide in a most mysterious manner along the edge 
of the knife until it reaches the tip and slips off, and if 
anyone wishes to believe that it is moved by spiritual 
influence he is quite at liberty todoso. But the fact 
is that the cork is moved by unconscious muscular 
tremors of the hand which holds the knife, and that the 
exact direction of these tremors (probably determined 
Ly the course of the blood in the arteries of the forearm) 

ways makes the cork move in one direction, namely, 
towarJs the point of the knife. 

Understand that Ido not im these remarks deny the 
existence of spirits. The point is that these little 
phenomena can be explained without resort to anything 
oateide of physical science. 

Here is another trick with a match. Take a wooden 
match and bring the ends together like a V, but without 
breaking the wood in two. 
Lay the beat match on a 
plate, and, dipping a finger 
m water, put one drop on | 
the apex of the V. Almost 
immediately the match will begin to open until it is 
nearly ee again. 

This is really another case of invisible motion—only the 
invisible motion produces motion that is visible. en 
the drop of water is placed in the angle of the match 
some of it finds ite way, owing to the ao fracture of 
the wood, into the tiny capillaries or hair-like tubes in 
the fibre of the w These are thereby caused to 
swell, though invisibly, but the leverage which 
they exercise serves to force the V open. 

he experiment can be made a little more 
dramatic by resting the V on: another match 


so that it will lie on the mouth of a wine- 

YF = picture. Undertake to knock the cork off the 

: match into the glass without og ae it. 

> ing a drop of water to fall on the angle of the 
bent match as before. 

of motion that is perfectly recognisable, but invisible to 

the naked Similarly, glaciers, the ice-rivers of the 


glass with a cork in it, as shown in this 

This will easily be done, of course, b: low- 

The hour hand of a clock presente a familiar instance 
Alps and other mountains, move (for ice is really not 


trains, and they are slow enougl—which is painfully 
true. 

We cannot see the motion of objects which, on being 
heated, grow larger. But we can easily make the motion 
produce a visible effect, if we can contrive to clamp to- 
org two pieces of dissimilar metals, such as iron and 

rass. On heating such a combinaticn in the fire, it 
will be found to “ warp” or become curved, owing to 
the less expansive metal dragging the more expansive 
out of place. No two substances ppete to exactly the 
same extent under the influence of the same amount of 
heat. For this reason, there is only one sort of wire 
which can be successfully sealed on glass, as the wires 
of an electric glow lamp are. Platinum, however, 
expands to very nearly the same extent as glass, though 
not quite exactly. If no such metal existed, it would be 
very difficult to make glow-lamps. 
(“ Our Stamp Album,” by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
next week.) 


— oo fo —- 
WHAT BECOMES OF ITALIAN 
ORGAN-GRINDERS ? 


THERE is in Italy a whole village of well-to-do 
Italians who speak English, and it is regarded as one 
of the most astonishing things that Italy offers to the 
tourist. The inhabitants are retired organ-grinders, 
who have acquired comfortable fortunes in England, 
and have gone back to their native land to live in 
affinence with their families in this strange little colony, 
which they have founded among the Italian mountains. 

The stranger, in walking through the quiet streets, is 
often astonished by the sound of a hand-organ sending 
forth the familiar strains of a once popular air from 
within some one of the houses, giving evidence of the 
affection in which the organs ave held by their owners. 
Most of them cherish their instruments fondly in their 
ideal life of id!eness. 


_ —-2——_- re 
NO SENTENCE. 


A Frencn gentleman who visite] Dalmatia, in 
Austro-Hungary, tells how he unconsciously posed as a 
native dignitury. He visited the police-court of Zara, 
the capital of the country, one day, to take soine sketches 
of the Dalmatian peasants who had been summoned 
from neighbouring villages as witnesses in a case that 
was being tried. Among others he sketched two fine- 
looking old women. This is what he says: 

“Each wore on her head a large, snow-white turban, 
trimmed with red ribbons, and great braids of false 
hair tied with green ribbons. Their broad silver girdles 
were ornamented with uncut jewels. They stood with 
their hands clasped, motionlese, and apparently 
frightened about something, I could not tell what. 

“Later, the judge called me to him, and told me that 
the two o!d peasants who had posed for mean hour with 
such apparent good will, had come to him to make a 
complaint. 

“hey had solemnly related how a man had kept 
them standing an hour, looking at them sternly, and 
writing all the time, and that finally he had given them 
each a florin, but had not sentence on them. 

“The poor women had thought I wasa judge, and that 
while I was studying them to catch the expression of 
their faces and the pose of their heads, I was trying to 
read their hearts, and discover if there were any guilt 
on their consciences.” 


——» ff 


THERE is a man at Grantham who is enjoying an era 
of peace that he has not experienced since his marriage. 
His wife put her tongue on a flat iron to see if it was hot. 

t was. 


of 


“WE are told to cast our bread upon the waters,” said 
a young wife. 

“But don’t you do it,” said her husband. 
might run against it and get wrecked!” 


— 


“Miss KEEDICE is taking the first course in the 
Female College of Journalism. It will last three 
months.” 

“What is the scope of the first months ? ” 

“‘ Learning to sharpen a lead pencil.” 


———-j<-—__. 


De Ruyter: “How did you actors get on on that 
fishing fp of yours P” 

Hamm Phatter: “’Twas a frost, a frightful frost.” 

“ How was that?” 

“Well, you see, we had no rehearsal, and we forgot 
our lines.’ 


“ A vessel 
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BAD CONDUCTORS. 


-Most of the great composers were conductors. 
It is said that when Beethoven cond his symphonies 
the players used to ignore his beat, and took their time 
from the first violinist, the leader. 

Schumann shrank from giving the initial beat, and did 
not like to stop the orchestra at rehearsals to explain the 
interpretation of any particular passage. Mendelssohn 
used to select a few passages here and there in a move- 
ment und work on those until they went smoothly, 
but many of the difficult passages were “scrambled 
through.” 

When Wagner came to London in 1877 for the 
festival at the Albert Hall, Hueffer says that when he 
conducted he “ made the orchestra nervous.” Wagner, 
in his younger days, however, had been a very great 
conductor, as had ulso Weber and Berlioz. If few 
com rs have made good conductors, still fewer 
conductors have done anything as composers. 


a 
SINGING IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 


HERE are particulars of an incident which happened 
fifty years ago, but has never become widely known. A 
collection of Chinese treasures, very rare at that time, 
as coming from what wa3 then known as the sealed 
kingdom, was on view in Philadelphia before being 
brought to London. A meeting was being held in a 
long and narrow but lofty upper room above the exhi- 
bition. About 3,600 persons were present. 

At nine oclock the manager of the building came to 
the chairman of the meeting pale with fright, and told 
him that the floor had sunk nearly a foot, and that in a 
few minutes more the joists would be out of their 
sockets. The fioor would then fall on the Chinese 
museum, and the walls, sixty feet in height, would 
collapse and be precipitated with the roof upon the 
assembly. This might have cuused the death of those 
present—the foremost people in Philadelphia. 

The chairman explained to the person whom the 
audience expected to hear that by addressing the 
assembly from the end of the hall he could withdraw 
the company from the sunken part of the floor to that 
where the front walls strengthened the joists sufficiently 
to bear the weight of the people. The reply to this was 
that his family was in the audience, and that he must 
get them out first. 

“You shall not,” said the chairman. “A hint of 
danger—a rusli—and we shall all be under the fallen 
vale and roof. Five minutes’ delay may kill us alto- 

ether.” 
is As a boy in the audience I can well remember my 
siuprise at seeing the chairman appear at the far end of 
the room and tell! the ple that they would next be 
addressed from where he stood—the organ loft. As the 
audience turned and moved tothe front the flooring rose 
six inches. 

The people were entertained by an impromptu senti- 
mental song which the chairman gave in a voice without 
a quaver, in the very face of death, and as soon as prac- 
ticable the audience was quietly dismissed. Not asingle 
individual in that great assembly was aware that by 

resence of mind of one man an awful catastrophe had 

n averted. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance hoids good for avy numlcr of Claims to tre catent of 


£2000—not sor onc ently, 
£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, ond 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


(To xhom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be 
J within ecten days to the above address.) ; — 


INSURANCE TICKET Ayylicatte to passcngcr trains in Great 
Britain aud Ivcland, 


Iseued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal re ntati 
person Killed 'y au accident to the train in say ae sr ab clad 
ordinary ticket-bearing uger {netting holders of season and 
excursion eee eat who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the sp provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the suid sum will be paid to the legal re; 
ocident 


sentatives of such person injured should death result f: i 
the om tee rom such a 


we Taeanee Malte ecnel 7 a 
ns 0) ‘or the nt week of iesue only, and 

baer order pire bp a of, and is ee to, the couditions of 
e mt and Guaran m i “ 

1090, Risks No. 2 ands. tee pany, Limited, Act, 
The purchase x this publication is admitted to be the payment of @ 

Premium under Scc. $4 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be secn at the 

office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recovcrom 

more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the sume risk, 


Signature pas een 
Available from 5 p.m. on Friday, September 13th, 1895, until Midnight 
Saturday, September 21st, 1895, (See column 3, page 1712 


Corn will probably be dear this winter; but that is no reason why a woman should not read the recipes for making bread which appear in 


HOME NOTES. Knowl 


xe of the kind is always useful. 


. 
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SMOKING MIXTURE, 


No. 13. 


By * Vescvian.” 


How it arises I really cannot say, but only one letter 
of an antagonistic character has reached me since m 
last writings appeared in print, and the writer of this 
contends that “+m sking dulls the brain and weakens 
the intellect.” Probably my correspondent is unaware 
that Mr. Thomas Alva Edison is a smoker who gets 
throug” never leas than ten large i Perfecto” size) 
cigars a day. and, as he himself states : “I often smoke 
twenty cigars a day when I am deeply engaged in 
scientific or other troublesome work. They appear to 
belp me along wonderfully.” I have yet to learn that 
my correspondent is a fit compeer, as an inventor and 
scientific worker for Edison, so I prefer to accept the 
dicta of the man who has given us so many electrical 
discoveries. 

Another living refutation of the idle and absurd 
charge that smoking dulls the brain and_ weakens the 
intellect,” is a‘forded by Germany's grand old man. Prince 
Bismarck, who throughout his life has been one of the 
most invet2rate smokers of the century. Then, aguin, 
take the late Earl of Beaconsfield—a consistent smoker, 
against whom no such charge as that of my corre- 
spondent dare be made for an instant. 

And so I could go on giving instances for an hour. 
Take Milton; now what was wrong about his brain and 
intellect ? or Campbell the poet, or Tennyson, or Carlyle, 
or Byron, or Cowper. or Thackeray, or Newton, or 
Palmerston, or U. S. Grant, and hundreds of other 
* men of light and leading” in every walk of life and all 
parts of the world that I could name % 

My miszuided opponent avers that “smoking makes 
wen selfish.” * 

If smokers are so “selfish,” what would the liberal- 
minded anti-tobacco cranks do with them and their dozen 
millions sterling of annual revenue to the Government ? 
To that extent, at all events, the ‘ selfish ” smokers save 
the pockets of their non-smoking brethren from taxation, 
891 fail to see where the selfishness can be—unless non- 
smokers go “one better” by paying, perhaps, thirteen 
millions a year towards the welfare of their smoking 
brethren. If they do. I have yet to learn where and how. 

* Smokers bring many diseases in their train,” 
says the same highly - informatory but anony- 
mous writer. What is actually meant by this 
complex and badly constructed sentence and statement 
I fail to understand, unless it is to convey the 
idea that smokers spread epidemics, while non-smokers 
do not. I therefore accept this as the intention, and 
would answer it by a score of flat denials if space per- 
mitted. 

Here are a few proofs: Tobacco smoke is the greatest 
of all known disinfectants. Pasteur, Chevreul, and 
Koch all admit that that no microbic life or bacilli can 
withstand it, aud another well-known fact is that 
tobaczo smoke is fatal to every kind of insect except the 
common housefly. Bionianie: it overcomes all other 
sinells, fumes, and odours. Fevera fly before it, cholera 
the same, and soon throngh the list. Statistics showed 
that during the recent plagues of the so-called “ Russian 
Influenza,” or “La Grippe,” a very slight number of 
smokers suffered in proportion to those who did not use 
the sanctified herb, and, moreover. those smokers who 
were affected by the complaint had but slight attacks in 
comparison. 

Tam afraid my correspondent must “pale his ineffectual 
fires,” and I much regret that no adversary more 
worthy of iny steel has stepped forward into the arena to 
champion the anti-tobacco cause, for it would afford me 
singu gratification and satisfaction to entirely 
demolish some better argument than that which has so 
fur besn vouchsafed to me in retort. 

Readers might kindly take full note of a couple 
of passages I now quote from our literature of the day. 
I find the British JOURNAL OF COMMERCE statin 
that “the world, as it grows older, grows wiser, an 
as a natural consequence, the great army of smokers is 
for ever being recruited. Each generation adds its 
quota, and at the present moment it would not be too 
much to say that if there is one innocent indulgence 
which might claim universal popularity it is smoking.” 

Then the Grapuic practically confirms this, and 
adds: “It is unfortunate for the contentions of anti- 
snokers that the people who are in the habit of indulg- 
ing continually in this popular vice—if vice it can be— 
occasionally live to a very great age, thereby proving at 
its worst that if tobacco-smoking is a poison it is so wee 
as to be imperceptible.” 

Another contemporary goes much further than 
either of the jcurnals just quoted from, for in its 
answers to correspondents it recently delivered itself of 
the editorial decision that ‘‘ Tobacco is the poor man’s 
true luxury, whatever anti-tobacco fanatics may say.” 

For some little while past I have been collecting for 

ublication herein particulars of very venerable smokers. 

have got quite a og list of them already—some being 
well over one hundred years of age—but I would like 
more. Will readera kindly oblige me with full par- 
ticulars of the oldest smokers (male or female) the 
are ted with P All data should be fully verified, 
apa shall be happy to make a suitable present to the 

dest lady or gentleman smoker I can discover, and a 


PEARS 


- = 
rs 


| further present to the render who sends me the Deere. 
w 


\ the means of rgeretay| the previous 

! present for the oldest smoker. I shall keep t offer 

| open for four weeks from to-day, and hope my replies 
will be numerous and explicit. 

A week or so back a correspondent made a strange 
suggestion. It was to the effect that I should take a 
poll of my smoking readers to decide which was the 
most popular tobacco before the public. I am afraid 
that this is not practicable, nor would it serve any goo‘ 
pu I am, however, quite pepe to lay this 
suggestion before our supporters. and to abide by their 
decision as to whether such a poll should be instituted 
or not through the columns of P.W. ; 

In my next article I hope to commence on the subject 
of alae which I have long promised to deal with, and 
I shall then have pleasure in making a few remarks 
concerning various pipes and ideas for new; pipes, which 
have reached me from time to time. 

(Army Notes next week.) 


~ 


io 
AN ALPINE DANGER SIGNAL. 


THE various alpine clubs of Europe have agreed on a 
danger and aid signal. It may be given to the eye or 
to the ear by the aid of cloths shaken, objects raised or 
lowered, lights lit or extinguished, cries, whistles, or 
trumpet blasts. 

The distinctive feature is that the signal chosen must 
be repeated six times in a minute. Then after a 
minute's pause again repeated, and 80 on. . 

e res may be any of the si ven, but 
| only three times to the minute. If the traveller bas no 
! watch the alarm is given at intervals spaced by counting 
| twenty, and the response after counting forty. It is 
' hoped this may lessen accidents. 


——_— jo - --——_— 
| A PILGRIM’S DOLE. 
| In the little village of Broughton-in-Furness is a 


sinall baker's shop. over the door of which is the follow- 
ing inscription : “ One piece of bread, to be eaten on the 
remises, given to anyone on passing through Broughton 

irect, until 10 p.w.” 
| This extrao: signboard was affixed on the shop 
| some five or six years ago, by Mr. Sawrey-Cookson, of 
Broughton Tower, who recoups the baker for the bread 
which he disposes of ingthis singular way. 

As may be expected, the shop is a favourite halting- 
place for tramps, and artisans out of work, who are 
making their way to the busy town of Barrow-in- 
Furness, twelve miles from the village. 


a 
. FASHIONS IN MEDICINES. 


A CHEMIST has discovered that patent medicines have 
their fashions like hate and walking-sticks. There was 
a time when plasters were all the rage, but after sticking 
to them for some years public taste changed, and then 
kidney and liver medicines came into es ioe 

People who never knew they had kidneys began to 
take stuff that they had heard was good for them, and 
men first in the field got rich. 

Bitters were in vogue universally at one time. A 
man whose sideboard was not provided with half-a-dozen 
different varieties of bitters was considered old-fashioned 
and destitute of enterprise. 

Then there was the craze for pads. There were lung 
ds, and liver , and kidney pads, and foot pads. 
Vo man who wi to keep up with the times failed to 

o to his chemist and be measured fora pad. Witha 
| fall quota of pads properly adjusted undershirts were 
| superfluous. 
ough remedies are having their innings now, there 
| being something like 300 in the market already, with 
any number of doctors and professors sitting up by 
night concocting more. 


—_—_sj-2____ 
CHOLERA versus TOBACCO. 


At a private school for “sons of gentlemen,” the 
principal, the other day, received a novel surprise. On 
going into the Barenn, as was his wont, he was 
astounded to find every boy possessed of a cigarette, at 
which he was vigorously puffing. Culling one of the 
bore to him, he questioned him as to the reason for this 


of conduct. 
“ Please, sir,” said the boy, “ Billy Smith is ill, and as 
lera, we are smoking for the 


_ 


we think he’s got the cho 
welfare of the ey 2 

Upon examination, Billy Smith proved to be suffering 
from this complet so the boys were allowed to 
unpunished. Upon proceeding, however, to move the 
lad to isolated quarters, he evinced unwonted anxiety in 
his trousers pockets, which were found to contain about 
sixt ies. 

a t does this mean?” sternly demanded the 


master. 

“Oh!” replied one of the smallest scholars, whose 
presence been overlooked, “those are the pennies 
which the big boys gave him to take some salts and 
mustard and water, 80 as to have cholera!” 
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[HAVE YOU HAD A GOOD 
HOLIDAY ? 


| No. 15. 


Raturzer! Well then write us a short description of your 
doings, and we will give a splendid English lever six-guinea 
watch (guaranteed for five years) to the sender of the one 
which we consider the most interesting. 

As you have enjoyed yourself so much, you won't mind at 
the same time sparing a shilling for the Fresh Air Fund, 
I’m sure? Envelopes inclosing one shilling P.O. and your 
description to be marked Holiday, and to reach us by 
Tuesday, September 21th. 


WATCH COMPETITION, 
No. 12 Result. 


Tis week the watch goes to a lady, Miss Tnowas, 
Lynton Villa, Meyrick Street, Hereford. 

It will be remembered that competitors were asked to 
fill in the last line of a piece of verse, and this is the way 
the task was accomplished by Miss Thomas: 


THE MaIpEN'’s ADVICE. 
Young Fred,a bashful yet persistent swain, 
Was very much in love with Mary Jane. 


One night she told him, in her tenderest tone, 
“It is not good for man to be alone.” 


Said Fred: “Just so, you darling little elf; 
I’ve often thought of that same thing myself.” 


Then said the lass, while Fred was all agog: 
“ You can’t afford a wife, so keep a dog.” 


Over 6U0 competitors entered. The Fresu Ain Fuxp 
benefits by the goodly sum of £32 14s. Gd. 


Wivkins has a daughter, a girl of sixteen, who, 
it seems. has been at a boarding-school for two terms. 

Just before she returned he desired to have a speci- 
men of her classical attainments. The “fond mother” 
declared she had seen some of the Latin essays, which 
had impressed her as being “ particularly promising,” 
though she could not translate them. 

“Let me see them,” was the retort of the father 
Whereupon a small bundle of MSS. was trotted out, 
with this on the top: 

Boyibus kissibus, 
Sweet girlorum. 
Gurlibus likibua, 
Wanti somcrum. 
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THE THORN BENEATH THE Rose. 
Goop-BYE, you dainty shoe of tan, 
The “ season" now is over, 
No more upon the ocean sand 
Or through the fragrant clover 
Shall we go ap fi on our way 
As light as airy fancies, 
Or through the leafy dirgle stray, 
For winter now advances. 


A thousand eyes have glanced at you, 
_And noted your dimension ; 

A foot in form so nearly true 
Must merit some attention. 

I know that compliments you've gained, 
The fact I never doubted, 

But no one guessed how I’ve been pained 
Wigh corns your pressure sprouted. 


We want stories of 40,000 to 50,000 words in length 
suitable for serial publication. Any such sent to us will 
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A ROMANCE OF FINANCIAL FRAUD AND CITY CRIME. 
BY HEADON HILL. 
Author of “Clues from a Detective’s Camera,” “ Cabinet 


Secret,” ‘‘ The Rajah’s Second Wife,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. I. P. 


SUMMARY. 
G Elwes, the son of a rc clergyman, and Lu . 
poversens to the children of Mr. Sates -P., are ongugca. Guy has 
been out to South Africa to try and make a living there, but after buy- 


ing a piece of land for agricultural purposes, he finds he has no capital 
to work it with, and returns home. Horace Vardon, a ewinuling 
company promoter, who is attracted by Lucy, and one Eppstein, u 
bucket-shop keeper, buy the property from Guy, and by a little clever 
inanipulation yet him to sign a document, which certi that there is 
n true fiesuro-vein of gold upon it, poles is none in reality.) They 
then float the Golden Kloof Mining Jompany Vardon recommends it 
as a splendid investinent nnd Sydney Engledue as a suitable person 
through whom to purchase shares. Little thinking that bis old 
farm is the Golden Kloof Mine, or that Siduey Engledue is really Gus 
Eppstein, Guy invests his inoney, the hard-carned swings of his futher, 
a leracy of £2,000 just left to Mrs. Lethbridge, in the company. 
When it is too late, Guy realises how cleverly he has becn duped. He 
interviews Vardon, who wants him to proceed at once to Suuth Africa, 
and, in the meantime, has him shadowed by Uriah Biuks. 

The editor of the Frvamctat Lynx, Mr. Crabbe, and his principal 
leader-writer, Kaspar Stezgles, an old school-chum of Guy who tas 
come down iu the world, are introduced. 

The statutory mectiog of the G.K.M.C. is to be held at 2 
at 10 a.m. Vardon gets wind of a plot between Elwes, 5 
Stegyles to expose him before the shureholders. Just after the meeti 
Las commenced, itis whispered that Crabbe has been iurdered: 
Elwes, whose movements have been suspicious, aud who has blood on 
his boots, is arr . Meauwhile, Binks’ con, a shoeblack at Cannon 
Street Station, shows unusual interest in Vardon’s movements. 

Guy is brought before the wacistrate next day. Mr. Amery is for 
tie Crown, Mr. Davis for the defence. 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 

Tue hard lines round Mr. Amery’s mouth contracted 
grimly at the sight of his opponent’s obvious discomfiture, 
bat he made no observation beyond telling the witness that 
he might leave the box. A low murmur of consternation 
ran round the room as even the dullest of the bystanders 
grasped the full significance of Guy’s rash outburst. In 
stating that he had left the hall for the express purpose of 
meeting the dead man on the very scene of the crime the 
accused had himself riveted one of the weakest links of the 
chain. People began to wonder if he were about to make 
a full confession. 

But in obedience to the imperative gestures of his 
solicitor Guy had relapsed into silence, and Mr. Amery 
called the detective-sergeant who had made a minute 
examination of the passage and the cupboard. He con- 
firmed the evidence of iis inueetonmige as to the position 
of the body, and added a piece of testimony of his own 
which was of interest as fixing the exact spot where the 
deceased had fallen. Halfway between the station door 
and the foot of the stairs he had discovered a great pool of 
blood, which had been temporarily concealed by a mat 
brought froin the threshold of the door. 

Mr. Davis put a question to the sergeant: “The mat, 1 
suppose, was soaked and saturated with blood » ” 

‘Pretty well,” was the reply. “We have not completed 
our examination of it yet, but it can be produced on the 
next occasion.” 

“See that it is here, please,” said’ Mr. Davis drily. “I 
want to see that mat.” 

To the next witness Mr. Davis had a few questions to 
put, of which the majority of the spectators failed to 
grasp the purport, thongh they seemed to annoy the 
recipient. his was Israel Levi, the bullion-dealer, who 
was called by Mr. Amery to prove Guy’s departure from 
the side door at ten minutes to two. 

“You are a shareholder in the Gollen Kloof Company, 
Mr. Levi?” asked the solicitor. 

“Tam.” 

“ How many shares do you hold ?” 

“One hundred.” 

“Tell me -this, then—did you pay for these shares 
yourself?” 

“Of courthe J did,” replied the Jew, with a fine show of 

: indignation. “I can show you the 
sheque.” 

“Oh, there’s no occasion to lose 
your temper,” returned Mr. Davis. 
“I only asked because you and I 
have met before, you know. Now, 
as to this side door—how do you 
know that any one attempted to 
enter by it after the directors had 
pe in, the inference being that 

r. Elwes tried to return by that 
, route?” 

“The handle turned and some one was drumminy with 
his knuckles,” was the reply. 

‘And why could not the person get in, seeing that the 
directors just used the same door?” 
ue the door had been locked, I suppothe,” said 
v 

“ How do you know the door was locked ?” came the next 
question, like a flash of lightning from a summer cloud. 

The bullion-dealer looked this way and that, but made no 
intelligible answer. 

“ You did not lock it yoursolf ?” persisted Mr. Davis, his 
basilisk eye-glass playing like a search-light on the Jew’s face. 

“In courthe not—what buthneth was it of mine?” 
retorted Levi, with a lowering brow, that changed to quick 
relief as he received the curt but welcome orderto stand down. 

At this point, on Mr. Amery intimating that he could go 
no further that day, the Lord Mayor adjourned the case for 
a week. Guy disappeared down the winding staircase, and 
the audience trooped out into the sunshine in noisy 
discussion of their morning’s amusement. Never for an 
instant during all the terrors of that unwonted scene had 
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Lucy lost her self-possession. 
had followed every item of the evidence, weighing each 
point as calmly as though it concerned her not ; and now 


that the tension was over her first care was to save the old , 


Vicar from hearing the callous remarks of the crowd. 

_ With this object in view she drew her companion back a 
little while the spectators left the court. As the two were 
waiting there, Mr. George Davis, who had been greatly 
struck with the devotion of the fair irl who had hurried to 
his office to retain his services within an hour of her lover's 
arrest, came and shook hands. Lucy’s eye, rather than her 
Voice, questioned him. 

“There is no disguising the fact that Mr. Elwes has 
damaged his case and sadly hampered me by that 
unfortunate admission,” he said. “ Without it there was 
only circumstantial evidence to prove that he ever went 
near that lobby, but now the prosecution know as well as I 
did that he was there to meet Crabbe. It narrows the 
defence very awkwardly.” 

‘ “He had told you that he was in the passage?” asked 

Ney. 

“ Yes, at the brief interview I had with him this morning 
he said that he went there by appointment to mevt tho 
deceased. Mr. Elwes states that Crabbe was not there, and 
that after waiting for him till two o'clock he returned to 
the hall. That little Jew told the truth as to his trying 
the door.” 

‘Had you any object in being so severe with that man ?” 
asked Lucy. 

“ Nothing definite, but he is the only weak spot I have so 
far seen in the prosecution,” replied Mr. Davis. “I know 
him of old as a bad lot, though of course his connection 
with this case may be a chance one and quite innocent. 
Still, it did no harm to worry him.” 

Old Mr. Elwes stood by fretting impatiently. He was 
half dazed with the shock, and his gentle, norvous nature 
failed to understand the stern sclf-restraint with which 
Lucy was keeping her own feelings down in order to master 
every detail of the case, and so be of real help to Guy. ‘To 
the country vicar’s mind these questions and answers 
sounded frivolous and beside the mark. 

“Si, sir,” he stammered, laying a beseeching hand on 
the lawyer’s arm, “all these matters are mere trifles. Can 
you save my son’s life?” 

George Davis looked at the old man kindly, but witha 
grave pity that smote cold to Lucy’s heart. “Oh, yes, my dear 

r. Elwes! you need have no fear for your son’s life,” he 
replied, with a slight and, perhaps, unconscious emphasis on 
the last word. “ Indeed, if, they cannot bring any better 
evidence of ill-fecling againft Crabbe than they have hinted 
at up to now, I hope to get him off altogether.” And, 
taking out his watch, he hurried away under the excuse of 
an engagement. It was a bad sign; Guy’s adviser was 
plainly anxious to avoid the inquiries of Guy's friends. 

“God help me!” murmured Lucy, as she took the Vicar’s 
arm and led him down the steps to the street. “God help 
ine! I believe I see what is in his mind. He thinks that 
Guy did it, and that he is mad.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OWNER OF THE GLADSTONE. 

Tue party of stricken ones from Greenhurst had taken 
rooms at the Norfolk Street hotel where Guy had been 
staying. One of the small semi-private establishments 
which are fast disappearing from the region of the Strand 
to make room for pretentious business flats, it had the 
merit of being cheap and quiet, if somewhat dingy in its 
adornments, and its patrons were chiefly people up from the 
country or newly returned from abroad. 

That same afternoon, being 
Saturday, the Vicar had _ to 
return to Greenhurst for his 
duties of the morrow, but Lucy 
and her mother arranged to stay 
till after the remand. In coming 
to this determination they were 
moved not only by Lucy’s deci- 
sion to stick to her lover in 
his trouble, but by the fact that 
Mrs. Lethbridge, who had been 
utterly prostrated by: the previ- 
ous day’s tragedy, was quite un- 
able to travel. The two shared 
the same bedroom, and in 
addition they had taxed their . 
slender resources to the : 
extent of a small private sitting-room, as Lucy felt that she 
might have to see people about matters which could not be 
discussed in a public place. 

She was soon to prove the wisdom of this course. Shortly 
after the Vicar left, a note was brought to her from Guy, 
which placed her in the position, so far as she knew, of being 
the only active worker on his behalf. It was the first com- 
munication that had passed between them since the arrest 
and ran as follows: 


Holloway Prison, 
Saturday Afternoon. 

I gather from Davis, who has just left me, that your faithful 
heart does not permit you to believe me guilty. Thank you, dear, 
for that. Yourstaunchness would have been my greatest solace 
in any eveut, but it bids fair to be my mainstay os well, inasmuch 
as I havo now no other capable champion to rely on. My poor old 
father is like to be worse than useless at such a crisis, und my only 
other male friecd, while having all the will, lacks, I fear, the 
capacity to help me. The fact is, ( have withdrawn my instrne- 
tions from Davis. He was here just now, and ] could sev from his 
questions that he thinks I am wrong im my head. Under the 
circumstauces that seems to me to imply a doubt of my innocence. 


I don’t care to be defended by a man who says: “ ] don’t think | 


you committed this crime,"’ and is plainly all the time making the 
mental reservation, ‘* but if you did, aud things go against us, I 
shall try and get you off on the score of insanity.’’ 2 

I have not the slightest knowledge as to who killed this man, 
except that, however black things look against me, | did not. 
From the nature of his trade he must have had many enemies, 
and I should have suspected that arch-villain Vardon, but that he 
was in ignorance that Crabbe and I were leagued to oppose him 
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ppears to be no evidence to connect him 

personally, at any rate, with the murder, for I saw Vardon enter 

n, and he did not leave it 

again, whereas Crabbe said he should not be in that lobby till 
ten minutes to two, 

Now as to the future, I should be very sorry to think myself 
capable of usking you to do detective work yourself, but I know 
how brave and clear-headed you are, and I want you to doso much 
for me us to set othera in motion. Tho friend I mentioned 
above is Kaspar Steggles, un old schoolfellow, whom I met by 
chanee in Crabbe’s office. He has come down in the world, and 
trow his drinking habits is not always to be relied on, but. his 
knowledge of the city and the shady side of life may be of use, and 
he is as faithful as u dog. 

1 have senta note to him by the same messenger, asking him to 
call on you at once. He knows the whole story of the Golden 
Kloof Company, and he will be able to enlighten you us to how 
the certificate was obtained from me. 1 should have been wiser 
to have gone straight back to Greenhurst to contide in you all 
when | discovered into what a pit Stl credulity had led me, but 
somehow T couldn't face it out. The knowledge that those I love 
had, through my rashnesa, lost so much, had weighed me down, 
and I wanted tomake these rascals disgorge before I disclosed the 
extent of my folly, ; 

The ticket for the Cape, of which so much was nade, was pros 
cured by meat Vardon's instigation. He has all along stipulated 
that I should go out to further his nefarious scheme. Of course, I 
had no intention of going, and only got the ticket in order to 
hoodwink him on the eve of the exposure. This is what comes of 
trying to tight such men with their own weapons. I still have a 
hundred pounds of my money left, for I luckily did not put it 
quite all into this egregious company, and every penny of it is at 
your.dispoxal, = 


the hall shortly after the doors were 0; 


Yours ever, Guy, 

Lucy read the letter at her mother’s bedside, and the 
two women’s eyes filled with tears at the reason, now first 
disclosed to them, for Guy’s keeping aloof in London. The 
one thought was in the mind of both—if he had only trusted 
their affection sufficiently to reveal his discovery of 
Vardon’s villainy at first, how much better it would have 
been for all of them. As it was, the certificate which 
Vardon had shown to Lucy on her visit to his office, though 
it had made her terribly uneasy, had had just tho effect he 
intended in preventing her from adopting a hostile attitude 
towards the company. She could ly show an open 
want of faith in an investment which had been to all seem- 
ing doubly endorsed by her lover. 

‘the messenger had departed, but Lucy determined to 
send an immediate reply to Guy’s letter by post. For this 
purpose she left her mother to go to the private sitting- 
room, which was on the same floor, but some little way off, 
among scveral other apartments put to a similar use. The 
moment she opened the door her first impulse was to 
withdraw under the impression that she had entered the 
wrong room, but a second glance reassured her that she 
had made no mistake. ‘The room was the right one, but it 
was occupicd by an unwarranted intruder. 

Scated at the table was an individual of extraordinary 
appearance, employed in a most extraordinary manner. He 
was a tall, very thin man of about fifty, with a perfectly 
bald head of an clongated pear shape, the smooth, shining 
surface of which con- , 
trasted strangely with 
the furrowed wrinkles 
of his weather-beaten 
face. He was dressed 
in a frock coat of 
yood texture, but so 
badly fitting that it 
might have been 
bought second hand. 
He had removed the 
coal scuttle from the 
region of the _ fire- 
place to the centre 
of the room, and a 
soft felt hat of the 
wideawake stylo lay 
on the sideboard as 
though carelessly 
tossed there on entrance. On the 
floor at his side lay an open Glad- 
stone bag, whence he had appar- 
ently extracted a curicus hottle- 
shap2d apparatus which he was 
examining on the table. . : 

He looked.up and met Lucy’s wondering gaze with a pair 
of melancholy grey eyes which quickly assumed an Ox- 
pression of half comical resentment. Just as Lucy noticed 
that one of his cheeks bulged inordinately, he opened his 
closed lips and shot a quid of tobacco into the coal scuttle. 

“I’ve got to do it, young woman,” he drawled, in a nasal 
tone that left no doubt as to his nationality. “So long as 
your wooden-headed, insular-prejudiced hotel proprietors 
won't provide cupsidors in their gilded saloons, I reckon I 
shall have to go for the coal-vase. "Tain’t nary a bit of 

rood repining.” 

: eel hee no intention of doing so, but don’t you think, 
sir, it would be as well if you used your own coal scuttle 
and spared mine,” said Lucy, perceiving the truth—that 
her visitor had mistaken the room for his own. At any 
other time she would have been amused by his consterna- 
ion. 

: “e Snakes and thunder!” he exclaimed, rising hastily, and 
beginning to collect the tissue-paper covering of his appara 
tus. “I yuess I'm in error, and owe you a humble apology, 
My room is somewhere about in this locality, but I’ve been 
sort of put out, ma’am, this morning, and I must have mise 
calculated the door. I took you for one of the domestic 
helps come to remonstrate about the improvised spittoon, 
The gals have fairly got their knives ilito mo on that score, 
hut habit is second nature and won’t be denied. I shan't 
keep you a moment, ma’am, I’ll quit directly the machine’s 
stowed.” 

Lucy smiled at the mixture of nervous hurry and tender 
care with he was packing the curious object that had en- 
grossed hisattention. ‘“ It doesn’t matter,” she said civilly, 
“pray take your time. It would be a pity if that strange- 
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which dentists administer laughing gas. 

“I reckon you are a lady of considerable discernment,” 
he said, “and as polite as you i 
the bull’s-eye plumb centre first time about it being deli- 

It represents the labours of a lifetime 
and the hope of many years. And yet, when you came 
in just now, I was debating in my mind whether I 

‘t fire the whole ca le into the street and have 
done with it all.” 

As he spoke his eyes took their melancholy expression 
again, and he peorsed with his packing. : 

“You have met with some dieappointment with regard 
tothe contrivance?” said Lucy sympathetically, for want 
of anything better to say. 

“hero is nothing disappointing about the apparatus : it 
is the fools who won't appreciate it, and the scoundrels who 
try toeuchre me cut of it that make me riled,” was the 
reply.“ Listen, mam,” le proceeded with growing excite- 
ment, ‘my name is Drax—Professor Joseph Drax, of 
Michigan, U.S.4., very much at your service. I am an 
American inventor, not without honour in my own courtry, 
but resting under a temporary cloud because of a glut in 
the Patent market. Failing to find a purchaser in the 
States I started for the old country to try and tempt the 
bloated British capitalist with the greatest invention of the 
age—a self-recording phonograph of original construction 

“How do the bloated British capitalists receive me? 
With open arms, free lunches, and an all-round friendly 
competition to sccure the prize? Not by long chalks; 
twenty-five per cent. of them ain’t at home when I call, 
twenty-five per cent. give me the key of the strect, and the 
remaining ftty do their level best to rush me ont of the 
invention. The last one had the impudence to offer £100 
for the patent rights, and when I inquired what royalty 
I was to get wrote and told me to fetch my rubbish away. 
I’m home from fetching it now. It’s a hard matter to 
rush Joceph Drax, ma’am, but Joseph is a disappointed 
man, nevertheless.” 

The Professor spoke in little short jerks as he fastened 
the straps of the Gladstone, for he had packed the phono- 
graph into the bag during the tirade, and now rose to 
leave the rightful owner in ion of her room. In 
order to reach the door he had to pass close to the window. 
Just as he was abreast of the latter he halted suddenly, as 
if ehot, stopping alsoin the midst of the which he had 
renewed, and pointed a long skinny finger to strect below. 

“Why there is the very man!” he cried—“the darned 
Britisher who tried to cheat me with a beggarly hundred 

pounds and no ty. Seems 
2s though he repented and 
come on with a better offer.” 

Impatient of the interrup- 
tion, and yet loth to show 
incivility, Lucy glanced in the 
direction indicated, and now 
it was her turn to start back 
in agitation. The man pointed 
out by Professor Drax was 
Tiorace Vardon, and he was 
crossing the roadway towards 
the hotel door. : 

The Professor noted the girl’s 
shrinking gesture. “You know 
. that man?” he said rather 
sharply, with a look of deep interest. 

“I do, to my cost, and I think it is myself rather than 
yoa whom he is seeking,” replied Lucy. After a moment’s 
deep thought she continued rapidly: ‘Professor, from 
what you say I imagine you have no cause to like Mr. 
Vardon. Will you do mea favour? If, as I expect, he is 
about to call on me it may be of the greatest im ce to me 
and to one I love to have a witness to the interview— 
unseen, you understand. There is no time to explain, but 
it has to do with the Cannon Street murder, of which my 
lover, Guy Elwea, is falsely accused. You must have read 
of it in the papers.” 

“ With very considerable interest,” replied the American 

. “Tam yours tocommand. Here, there is plenty 
of space behind that couch,” and in a trice he had ensconced 
himeelf, bag and behind a sofa which was placed 
diagonally across ont of the corners of the room. “ There!” 
he added, settling himself down, “I shall lie as snug as a 
coon in a hollow tree. You don’t happen to want me to 
interfere, I reckon ?” 

“Not under any circumstances—unless, of course, I 
p see you directly,” said Lacy. “Ah! hush, it is as I 


There was a knock at the door, and one of the hotel 
servants ushered Vardon into the room. He was calmly 
self-possessed as usual, and entered quite with the air of 
ome who knows no reason why his ion should be 
otherwise than friendly; but even his iron nerve could not 
conceal the fact that he led the interview as one of 
vital importance. Ignoring his proffered hand Lucy 
motioned him to take a seat on the couch, thus adroitly 
Ser the ses br! Neepetans for the Professor. 

“I am sorry to see you treat me as an enemy, Miss 
Lethbridge,” Vardon began, “more especially as I com 
with offers of friendship, and of help.” aj iia 

“There can be no question of anything but enmity 
between us so long as you conceal your real treatment of 
Mr. a5 ore. ” said Lucy, looking 
whan you go to te police and tell them that it was at your 

th your money that he purchased the 


are discerning. You've hit | 


| Bo that in young: Elves’ explenetion of °hS Theres 
| ticket,” he aaid, wi i 


; “You speak in riddles,” said Lucy coldly. “How can 
\ you su: that I of all people should be an obstacle to 
| any help you might be disposed to give ?” ; 
| * Because my hetp is conditional, and you may object to 
; my conditions,” i J 
| I will show you first the real strength of the case against 
this rash young man, not a quarter of which has yet been 
presented. You were in court and heard the prosecating 
counsel say that his conduct towards certain persons after 
' the formation of the Golden Kloof was peculiar? Well, I 
| was among the unfortunate individuals who experienced 
| Mr. Guy Elwes’ ill-judged spleen.” 

“I do not wonder at that,” retorted Lucy. “ But what 
has this to do with the false charge that has been brought 
against hin?” 

“Nothing directly; indirectly a great deal,” waa the 
reply. “In consequence of the viclent attitude of Elwes 
towards myself I thought it advisable to have him secretly 
watched, with the result that his every movement was 
reported to me. The agent intrusted with the task 
performed it very thoroughly—so thoroughly, indeed, that 
I thought at the time I was paying for a great deal of 
unnecessary work. It has turned out differently now, for 
among the exploits which the agent was enabled to witness 
were scveral which in the hands of the prosecution would 

at the prisoner’s conviction beyond all doubt. The agent 
Pic heard Elwes use threatening language about Mr. 
Crabbe, and not three weeks ago eaw him assault the 
deceased very severely. Here is distinct evidence of pre- 
meditation—the only missing link in the chain supplied.” 

“And why was it not produced in court to-day?” said 
Lucy notly. “Because you had not had time to concoct it 
and suborn some perjured hireling to swear it, I presume!” 

“There was no need to adopt the course with which you 
are so eager to credit me,” said Vardon, allowing himeelf 
the luxury of his cynical smile. “ All the occurrences were 
duly recorded at the time under their proper date in the 
books of an established private inquiry agency, which could 
have been produced, and, I grant you, should have been 
produced, this morning. The reason that the agent was 
silent and that his employer did not produce the reports 
was that I bribed 
them both to sup- 

this damning 
evidence.” 

“In order to im- 


pose upon me con- 
itions which you 
shall not even men- 


tion to me,” said 
Lucy, rising, her fair 
face fi with in- 
dignation. Certain 
hints with which he 
had takenadvantage 
of her position at the 
Tiffany's to r 

her sugges all too plainly what the conditions were 
likely to be, and she was eager to spare herself a repetition 
of them. “Guy’s life and honour shall be saved without 
any compacts of that kind. If this story is true it is your 
et bd let it be brought forward, and the sooner the better, 
for however adverse it may appear at the outset truth will 
not harm innocence in the end.” 

Vardon rose and took his hat from the table. If he felt 
any disappointment at the result of the interview he did 
not show it. Rather did the cruel smile on his thin lips 
denote a confidence in eventual victory. 

“Very well,” he said quietly; “let it be war for the 
=. The evidence of the agent and of the reports shall 

forthcoming at the inquest to-morrow as well as at the 
adjourned hearing at the Mansion House, and in due course 
at the Old Bailey. But I do not anticipate perpetual strife 
between us, Miss Lethbridge. If in the meanwhile fortune 
does not favour me in other ways, I think that when the 
death sentence has been passed, and only my evidence that 
he is an irresponsible lunatic stands between him and the 
gallows, you will be inclined at the eleventh hour to save 
your lover—on my own terms. In either case you can 
regard Mr. Guy Elwes as lost to you for ever.” 

Bowing in mock politeness, he turned and left the room 


peters Ley vee instant the door had closed 
shining oO essor Drax appeared above the 
back of the sofa. ; 


ing to disentangle his long limbs from his late 
. “Good; now go to window and tell me 
when he comes out of the hotel. I am going after him.” 

“But why?” said Lucy, ing nevertheless tu the 
window, for something kin yet masterful in the Pro- 
fessor’s manner won her idence. “He must not know 
that | ou have overheard him; the time is not ripe for 

“Trust my discretion ; he won’t know from me,” replied 
Drax. “I’m on quite another lay. I havea score of my 
own to settle with this man, my dear—if you'll allow an 
old man who feels friendly to call youso. I think I can 
work my ecore in with yours, that’s The scoundrel!” 

“ He is loaving the hotel,” said Lucy at the window. “He 
is walking slowly up the street towards the Strand.” 

i me back in an hour,” said the Professor, running 
to the . “Don’t you fear I shall damage the situation; 
I’ve got a fair grip of it.” 

Hastenihg into the next room—his own—he deposited 


looked at his watch, and then went in and wrote two tele- 
grams at the counter, so vagucly worded that he did not 
trouble to see that: he was not overlooked. They were in 
identical terms, one being to Nightgall, Basinghall Street, 
and the other to Binks, Brown’s Tenements, Clare Market, 
and ran thus: 

“Restriction removed ; give information to police at 

Vv ” 


once. V. 

Having handed the telegrams to the clerk, he was leaving 
the office, when a touch on the shoulder caused him to look 
round into the melancholy features of Professor Drax. 

“Iam busy,” said Vardon, trying to pass on. “If you 
have anything further to say 
to me call at the office, but I 
have given you my final 
answer.” 

“I ain’t worryin’ about 
patents,” said the Professor 
sadly. “ My time for them has 
gone by. Iwas going to ask 
you irect me somewhere— 
seeing that my knowledge of 
this consarned great city ain’t 
extensive.” 

“ Where do you want to go ?” 
asked Vardon impatiently. 

“To the nearest police 
station,” was the reply. “I've 
this Cannon Street murder on my mind. I want to give 
information.” 

Vardon regarded him with a cool stare of incredulity, in 
which perhaps there was a dash of smusement, but he 
lowered his voice a little as he said: “The Cannon Street 
murder! What do you know about that? ” 

“Well, I ought to know a good deal about it,” drawled 
Professor Drax, “seeing that I committed it myself. Ii 


going to give myself in charge.” 
(To be continued.) 


A SECRET OF THE WINE TRADE. 


I pakE say some people on reading this article will 
think I have been paid to write it by some rabid 
teetotaler who wants to disgust people so that they will 
never touch another of wine. 

But this is not so. I only want to let my readers 
nia pitas forget ther oul wins 60 totale 1 
can stiai y fo if they sti ish to in in 
the cup that both cheers and Pateistes 


rather disgusting, but it is practised by nearly all 
French growers. It it su to be far more satisfac- 
tory than the use to my mind 


uality can be obtained by contact with the native feet. 
ut the practice is time honoured and poetical, which is 
a great thing: 
And in the vats of Luna 
~ This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of ing girls 
Whose sires have gone to 


and all that sort of thing, don't you know ? 
It is at the next operation that I draw the line :—the 
operation of stirring the vats to prevent the hard crust 
grape skins forming on the top during the process of 
fermentation, which, if exposed to the air, would spoil 
eee, 
is can ry i , and ought to be done 
by machinery, but it very seldom is. Teciead three or 
four work strip naked and jump in. Standing in it 
up to their necks, they work the wine, and are supposed 
to keep it warm. 
_, Anything more disgusting and objectionable than this 
it were impossible to imagine. And yet the French 
wine-maker who told me about it seemed to think the 
public wouldn’t mind. Lovers of wine will probably be 
interested in this scrap of information. 
ee 


New Mistress: “ Don’t fo: then, Ann, that 
master is a colonel.” meet al 


Ann: “Oh, I adore soldiers, ma’am.” 
—— ot foe 


VaLvE WANTED.—Fashionable Patient: “This bill 
is exorbitant.” 

Doctor: “ But, my dear sir-——” 
. Fashionable Patient : ‘“‘Not a word, sir. Either cut 
it in two, or find something else the matter with me.” 


oa oo 


THE translation of a recent French novel contains 
these ludicrous sentences: ‘ Her hand was cold like that 
reply when 
a door opened and closed her mouth.” “‘ Ha, ha!’ he 


aoe 
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THE MAIDEN MISSIONARY. 


THERE she goes with schemes prolific for the heathen 
isled Pacific, 
All her soul with pity burning for those far-off coral 


shores ; 
She would have her friends endow a ladies’ school in 
Chicahaua, 
And establish kindergartens through the indolent 
Azores. 


How es pleads with you to sign a paper on behalf of 
ina, 
To correct an ancient evil by a prize for larger feet ; 
And her lovely eyes are swimming while she speaks of 
heathen women, : 
With their shocking scant apparel and the vulgar food 
they eat. 


Oh, she looks and speaks so sweetly that she wins your 
heart completely, 
And her strings of dry statistics chain you like a 
silken mesh ; 
You give most profound attention to each several 
heathen mention, 
For her face is like a rose-leaf and your heart is only 
flesh. 


By-and-bye, with fingers taper, she presents a folded 


per, 
ree you spread it out before you with a sigh that 
sweeps the floor ; 
Hers are victims without number, from a poet to a 
plumber, 
And you never sawsuch figures on a begging fori 
before. 


Up you glance with indecision—but you see a pleading 
Dewy lips beset with dimples, eyes like sweet un- 
iiesd: peers: 


And with all your spirit burning, you set down a whole 
week’s earning 

To assist some lucky heathen up tlre shining golden 

stairs. 
—> $= ——_ 

INNOCENT AMUSEMENT.—A boy went to school the 
other morning limping, and atpeerat in a bad state 
of health generally. His teacher asked him if he 
wouldn't sit down, and he said he couldn’t very well, us 
his back was sore. He seemed discouraged, and the 
teacher asked him what was the matter. 

“Well,” said he, “there is no encouragement for a 
boy to have any fun nowadays. If a boy goes to play 
an innocent joke he gets kicked all over the house. 
You see, my Dad is a nice old man, and, though his eyes 
are not what they used to be, yet he can see a pretty 


said I needn't mind the change. It is awful mean of a 
boy that has been treated well to play it on his father 
that way, and I felt ashamed. 

‘As I turned the corner and saw him standing there 
shivering, waiting for the man, my conscience troubled 
me, and I told a policeman to go and tell him that Daisy 
had been suddenly taken ill, and would not be there that 
evening. 

“ Well. when I went home the joke was so good I told 
Ma about it, and she was as cro3s as two sticks. I fan 
she was vexed with me for treating Dad in that way. 
heard him come home about eleven o'clock, and Ma 
seeined very kind to him. She told him to warm his feet, 
‘cause they was just like ice. Then she asked him how 
many they initiated in the Lodge, and he said six; and 
then she asked him if they initiated Daisy in the Lodge, 
and then she began to cry. 

“In the morning Dad took me into the cellar. He 
said he knew that I wrote that note ull the time, and he 
thought he would pretend that he was looking for Daisy, 
just to fool me. 

“But what did he give me that half-crown for? Ma 
and Dad don’t se2m to call each other pet names any 
more, and as for me, they both look at me as though I 
had done something wrong.” 


et fl 


A Grave AFFAIR.—One of these days there will bea 
sensation in Bootle, besides which the absorbing ques- 
tion as to how many beans make five, and the identit 
of the man who perpetrated ‘ Beautiful Snow,” will 
dwindle into insignificance, like the man who goes 
shopping with his wife. 

y-and-bye, in the magnificent grounds of one of our 
nabobs, some landscape gardener or sewer contractor 
will dig up a decayed box, bound with iron bands, in 
which he will find the skeleton of a man. 

Then the coroner will “ sit” on the find, the police will 

truct some theories, the detectives will get a clue 
ant. a dark lantern, the owner of the premises will be 
asked questions, and the local editors will write display 
heads instead of wearing them. 

And then something else will occur, and we shall forget 
all about it. And this is the cause of it all. 

About ten years ago, a young man-went to Bootle to 
get himself up as a sawbones. No young man con- 
siders himself fit to write bad Latin in an illeyible fist 
on a prescription foym until he has at least one set of 
human bones with which to scare out of their boots 
timid women who try to get vut of the office by the 
cupboard door instead of the usual exit. So this future 
M.D. managed to get a set. This he bad brought home, 
and in order to get the proper “bleach” he “ buried it 
darkly at dead of night” in the back yard, and planted 
a tree over the box to mark the spot. 

Then he went back to college, and somebody pulled 
up the tree. When he finished his course. and was able 
to tell a case of lumbago from a dislocated lower jaw in 
two guesses, he went farther North, after which he 
wrote home for his friend from below. 

But the house had been bought and paid for in the 
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sopra than in any other country, t 


music-hall songs in the street is prohibited. 
Southampton, und the prohibition extends only to 
Sundays. 


everyone singing in the public thoroughfares on the 
Sabbath. 


teeth of all 


speciality. 
sons, and takes down verbatim the addresses of the 
officiating clergymen. 
mented copies of the addresses, and sells them to the 
friends of the eulogised dead. His business is so good 
that he has taken one assistant, and has advertised for 
anothey 


FACTS, — 


THERE are*no fewer than eight printing offices in 
Jerusalem. 


NINETY-SEVEN out of every hundred Arctic explorers 


have returned alive. 


ONE-THIRD of the people who go mad are said to 


recover their senses. 


PaRIsIAn restaurant-keepers mix a little honey with 


their butter. This gives it an agreeable taste and flavour, 
and makes inferior butter more palatable. 


In Italy there are more theatres in Ly Saaa to the 
re being in 


atania one to every 9,800 inhabitants. In London 


there is one theatre to every 145,000 inhabitants. 


A NuMBER of old pattern muzzle-loading _ brass 


anne weighing hklf a ton each, have been shi 
rom 
down and converted into a statue o 
which is to be erected in Calcutta. 


will be hipped 
Lord Roberts, 


London to Bombay, where the 
THERE is only one town in which the singing of 
hat is 


Policemen there have instructions to stop 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to introduce into the Canadian 


upi rnal in 
its character, but it is only a further development of the 


public schools regular inspections by experts of the 
E The project is a trifle pate 


principle which governs compulsory vaccination in our 
own schools. 


WE say the Russians are a slow race. But Russia is 
so anxious to colonise quickly the Amur district with 
Cossacks, in order to watch the Chinese frontier, that 
she offers each male settler eighty acres of land free, it 
substantial loan without interest for thirty-three years. 
and exemption from taxes for three years, and from 


military service for five. 


Berwin has a shorthand writer with an unique 
He attends all funerals of prominent per- 


Then he prepares highly-orna- 


In the streets of Paris last week a novel mode of 


advertising his needs was adopted by a workman in 
want of employment. 
hand on a sheet of puper: “I require a situation.” This 
he had placed upon his hat, and during the afternoon 
he might have been seen walking quietly along with his 
head slightly inclined, so that the public at large might 
conveniently read his candid declaration. 


He had written in a good round 


THERE are plenty of ways of raising money in these 


hard times, but very few of them ure as original as that 
of an impecunious German, a citizen of Munich, who, 
finding himself short of funds, had recourse to the 
following novel scheme for raising the wind. He 
ordered a confectioner to make a cake for his wife's 
birthday. containing, as a surprise, a lining of new 
twenty-pfennig pieces. The German’s financial strin- 
gency was relieved, but up to the time of writing the 
confectioner is still looking for his money. 


girl further than I can. 

“The other day I wrote a note in a fine hand and 
addressed it to him, asking him to be at a certain 
corner at half-past seven on Saturday evening, and 
signed the name of Daisy to it. At supper-time Dad 
was all shaved up, and had his hair plastered over the 
bald spot, and he had on some clean cuffs, and said he 
was going to the Lodge to initiate some candidates, and 
he might not be in till late. 


meantime by the present owner, who will wake up some 
morning to find a squad of police on his front doorstep, 
and a picture of the late King of Borioboola Gha in the 
morning paper with his name below it. 


Oh 


Curry: “Carson seems to be very friendly with 
everybody all of a sudden.” f 
Vokes: “ Yes; he is going to get “married soon, and 


“He didn't eat much supper, and hurried off. At 
half-past seven I went into the town, and he was stand- 
ing there by the post-office corner, ina dark place. I 
went by him, and said: * Hullo, father, what are you 
doing here?’ 

“He said he was waiting fora man. I went'down 
the street, and pretty soon I went up to the other 
corner, and he was standing there. You see, he didn't 
know what corner Daisy was going to be at, and he 
had to cover the whole four. I asked him if he hadn't 
found his man yet, and he said no, the man was a little 
late. 

“TJ went up the street, and saw Dad cross over by 
the chemist’s, and I could see a girl a by witha 
waterproof on, but she kept on, and Dad looked kind of 
solemn, the way he does when I ask him for new clothes. 

“ I turned and came back, and he was standing there 
in the doorway, and I said: ‘ Father, you will catch 
cold if you wait much longer. You go down to the 
Lodge, and let me wait for the man.’ 

“Dad said: ‘Never you mind; you go about your 
busthess, and I will attend to the man.’ Well, when a 
boy's father tells him to never mind, my experience is 
that boy wants to go away from there, and I went down 
the street. I thought I would cross over and go up the 
other side, and see how long he would stay. 

“There was a girl or two going up ahead of me, and 
I saw a man hurrying across from the chemist’s to the 
other corner. It was Dad, and as the girls went along 
and never looked round, Dad looked vexed, and stepped 
into the doorway. It was about eight o'clock then, and 
he was tired, and I felt sorry for him, so I went up to 
him, and then asked him for a shilling to go to the 
theatre. . 

“I never knew him to sheli out so quickly. He gave 
me half-a-crown, and I told him I would go and get it 
changed and bring him back the eighteenpence, but he 


he wants to have as many friends as he can to invite and 
get presents from.” 
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“THEY say Greatbrane’s new tragedy received an 
ovation on its first presentation. Is it a fact?” 

“Yes. Couldn't very well have been otherwise.” 

“ How’s that P” 

“He gave free tickets to every undertaker in town, 
and they were all there. As they sat and saw men, 
women, und children killed by the ecore in each act, 
their professional instinct caused their enthusiasm to 
become boundless, and their applause almost lifted the 
roof off. Greatbrane is all right if his tragedy isn’t.” 


HERE'S * A * CURIOUS * THING. 


G. G. stands for GEORGE GRIFFITH, the author of 
the serial story, “GOLDEN Srar,” 
just commenced in SHORT STORIES. 


H. H. stands for Heapon HI ut, whose story 
“THE QUEEN OF NIGHT,” has just 
started in SHort Stories. 


Ss. Ss. stands for SHort Stories, a thirty-two page 
magazine, published every Tuesday, price 
ld. Two serial stories and eight to 
ten complete short stories, profusely 
illustrated, every week. 


in the average Atlantic liner. 
up at least 50,000,000 tons of cool water a day. The 
furnaces will consume no less than 7.500,000 cubic feet 


THERE are fully 1,000 tons of piping of various kinds 
The condensers wil) punrp 


of air an hour. The boiler tubes, if placed in a straizht 
line, would stretch nearly ten miles, and the condenser 
tubes more than twenty-five miles. The total number 
of separate pieces of steel in the main structure of the 
ship is not less than 40.00, and the total number of 
cubic feet of timber used in the construction is more 
than 100,000. The total number of rivets is not far 
from 1,250,000. 


Wur is dirty water the cleinest ?_ The question scems 
somewhat ridiculous, instead of being solidly scientific. 
Recent bacteriological researches in India prove that 
the thick, turbid waters of the Ganges and Lee are 
freer from microbes than many of the cleanest wells. 
The mud is not organic, and it helps to kill the 
microbes: but, of course, the sun is the great destruc- 
tive agent. The Thames shows much cleaner water than 
the Ganges. but it is not nearly so safe to drink. 
These revelations of the comparative purity of Indian 
waters are rather astounding, considering that bathing 
is so common in them, and that dead ies are thrown 
in. But sun and air are the great microbe killers, and 
there is so little of the former in England that our less 
muddy water contains far more infection. 


Theveby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to September 25th, 1995, 
and that therefore every purchascer of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to theevtene 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, wader the ccnditicns raned in the 
coupon on page 167, 


General Manager for the re 2 . 
Ocean Accident and ; y ~- 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd, . 


Answer: Fo(u)r tetter, fo(w)r worse, fo(u)r richer, fo(u)r poorer. We apologise.—(Eb. P.W.) 
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ELECTION BY BULLET. 
How a SouTH AMERICAN REVOLUTION 18 Maps. 
BY GEORGE GRIFFITH? 
TL 
Tuesday afternoon I, with a couple of friends who, 


me, were getting sick of inaction and uncertainty in 
to the lines on the 
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and slipped across to the a of the cemetery. 

i to this on plea that we were 
strangers wanting to see the groun The real reason 
why we wanted to get in was that one of our party 
thought he knew of a little postern door at the other 
end. If we could have through this we should have 
probably been clear of the lines, and might have walked 
‘unmolested over the neutral ground to the outskirts of 
Lima.. To our disgust we found that this door had been 
built uP only a short time before the revolution broke 
out, When we got out of the cemetery we began to work 
our way cautiously across country again, and on the way 
omg up another Englishman, who told us he was on 

same errand as ourselves. After a good deal of 
dong? about, the four of us ultimately got into a long 
ditch which would have taken us safely past the last out- 
if we could only have kept quietly in it. Most 
unluckily for ua, however, and, as it proved, still more 
unfortunately for him, our new acquaintance, hearing a 
sentry shout to another, was foolish enough to look up 
out of the ditch. 

His head was no sooner in sight than we heard the 
crack of a rifle and saw him begin to scramble out of 
cover. We daren’t shout at him/for that, of course, would 
have betrayed us, so we began to crawl away as fast as 
we could on our hands and knees. Then we heard 
another shot. To be os in the ditch was certain 
death, for we should have been shot like rate in a pit, 
and as the sentries were evidently on the hunt, we 
decided to watch our chance for a bolt. 

I got up very cautiously behind a bush just in time to 


gee one of the eentries take a deliberate at the 
Englishman, who was running half doubled up about 
thirt away from me. _I saw him stumble forward 


horribly ot The bullet had gone in at his 
back, broken up inside him, and torn him completely 
open. The Mannlicher is not supposed to be an explo- 
give bullet, but it has a nasty way of splitting up which 
enables it to get in its work just the same. One of 
the othera now broke and ran for the shelter of a mud 
wall some twenty yards away. I and the other rana 
little way along the ditch, and then went as hard as we 
could go, cor: low down and dodgiug behind 
bushes and bits broken ground. Of course, the 
sentries saw us at once and fire, and the bullets 
came singing along over our heads and knocking the 


inging 
earth up round us in a fashion that was a deal 
more exciting than pleasant. 

Happily we reached the wall without being hit, and 
were scuttling along behind it at our best me’ when 
to our intense relief we heard the bugle go and the firing 
ceased. We got to the other end of the wall and began 
to cautiously reconnoitre. We soon saw the reason for 
our escape. A small body of Montonero cavalry had 
come out of the woods on the other side of the railway, 
about five hundred yards from our wall, and the officer 
in command of the outpost called his men in to repel a 


and tonne hene7a6 pa had to repel what they 
in a 

ee ace dpe 

our way into a sugar cane w we lay ve 

vely for about half an hour tal all 

was quiet again, and then got back into the outekirts of 
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found the whole centre of the city but little better 
than a shambles. For two days pe he yn k 
up incessantly from windows and 
towers of the cathedrals and c! 


with machine- and magasine rife re. The 
of men and animals were literally lying in heaps t 
the streets and squares, and some of them had been 


there under the burning sun since Sunday morning. 
A rumour had got out to the effect that Caceres 
romised his troops a three days’ sack of Lima if they 
ve the Montoneros out, and on this the foreign 
ministers and the Papal Nuncio went to the Palace and 
insisted on an armistice for the purpose of taking the 
wounded out of the streeta. At first Caceres was for 
ps out, but the firm attitude of the Ministers, 
coupled with the knowledge that there were three or 
four foreign warships in Callao Bay, while his own two 
cruisera were absent without leave, and the British flag- 
ship, the Royal Arthur, was coming with all haste down 
the coast, eventually brought him to reason, and an 
armistice of twenty-four hours, from Tuesday at noon, 
was proclaimed. 

ae this time there were more than two thousand dead 
in the city alone, and the wounded who remained alive 
came to about the same number. Of these an enormous 
proportion died within a few days. In the outskirts 
there may have been another thousand or so dead or 
wounded. Altogether when the official returns came 
out after the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment it was found that fifty-four per cent. of the com- 
batants had either been killed in the fight or had died 
afterwards of their wounds! 

The sufferings of the inhabitants during the three 
days’ terror were, of course, very great. The attack was 
so unex, d that no one had made any provision for a 
state of siege, and all business was of course sonpet 
To go into the streets was to be shot in cold blood by 
one side or the other, and even to show oneself at a 
yenion was to risk a bullet or two through your 

‘Water ran scarce, there was no gas or electric light, 
and in the darkness of those two horrible nights, Lima 
waited starving behind barricaded doors and shuttered 
windows listening to the shouts of the drunken soldiery 
in the streets, the cracking of rifle shots, and the occa- 
sional crash of machine-guns, not knowing what moment 
the city might be fired or the Cacerista troops let loose 
upon it. As it turned out only a single house was burnt, 
and that was occupied by a colonel of police who had 
been captured and released by the Montoneros on his 
oath not to fight again, and had broken his word. 

If the Ministers had not stopped the fight the con- 
s2quences must have been appa’ ing, for the next day 
an assauit was to have been made on the palace, and for 
this large een of dynamite, blasting powder, and 

troleum had been collected. Pierola’s aide-de-camp, 

lonel Adams, “Dynamite Adams” as he was called 
after the fight, told’me that all arrangements had been 
made for an underground passage from the cathedral 
into the palace to be surrendered to.them. In this the 
explosives and petroleum would have been placed, a spark 
would have turned the ) eee into a temporary volcano, 
and after that would have come fire and sack and 


chaos. 

‘As it was, Caceres surrendered, and I regret to say 
that the man who was directly responsible for ali the 
bloodshed and misery of an eight months civil war, 
which, ag I have said, cost quite ten thousand lives, a 
man who had permitted his agents to imprison, and flog, 
and torture men and women at the dictates of their own 
sweet will, was given a safe conduct out of Peru with 
his wife and family, kept in safety at the British 
Embassy till he could be smuggled down to Callao, and 
then placed in security on b: a French warship, after 
which he had the impudence to ask for a passage to 
Val iso on a British cruiser. 

7 days later the Royal Arthur came into Callao 
Bay, and the forte which had begun the week i 
away in the cause of Caceres tel the Britice 
admiral with a royal salute. ‘o him the fate of 
Caceres .was ed. and he justly decided that he 
must shift for himself as best he could. In the end_he 
took a on board a German steamer, to 
Valparaiso, and eo got clear away with a whole skin and 
all his plunder, pro! bly caring but little for the fact 
that the election by bullet had placed him in a minority 
of one. ; 

THE END. 
ee ee 


THEATRICAL STAR (to Editor): “I wish 1 
mention the fact that next mene’ slate od Cueacring 


ur. 

And when the paragraph was published it read : “ Mr. 
Algernon Sinclaire, the young and talented actor, will 
start out next week on a starving tour.” 


Do tS ee ne, ae OF a A 


PLY. 


| siderate of you. We're just engaged,” and disappeared 


“hte tt 
x BitDINe 
Supt. 21, 1895. 


ON THE UNDERGROUND. 


Teiecay a in a railwa ti the subject 
a very funny now being " ang lady 
oe eciee the tbe: day om District ilway ing 
ae behing 9 with divisions. 

was alone, and ha 


i Pe slight cold, cleared her 
w was no sooner uttered 

his head over 
‘a awfully ccn-. 


throat with a ahem,” 
than a good-looking young man 
the partition, and said: “Thanks, 


‘He was evidently under the impression that she desire 1 
to acquaint him and his fiancée of the fact of her 


presence. 

The young lady alighted at the next station, and a 
she the door fa their beamed em saw the 
me pair sitting very close together, r manner 
of tJ re, and looking apprehensively at every passen:r 
who seemed likely to interrupt their billing and cooins. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


One of the most peculiar modes of revolt again:t 
present-day civilisation is that which is about to |» 
made by a small body of Parisians, sty ing themselves 
“Naturiens.” Their leader is a certain M. Gravelle — 
a man of middle-age, and evidently of some education. 

Briefly put, his scheme is to do away with tie 
necessity of performing any more labour than i. 
absolutely required to sustain life; for be holds tht 
man's material needs are always capable of being fu'ly 
satisfied by Nature without any extraordinary efforts 1: 
his part. M. Gravelle thus describes the way in whicu 
he and his friends hope to realise their ideal : 

“A rous landowner,” he says, “in the Depan- 
ment of Cantal, has placed at our di a large tract 
of land. It is hilly, and contains several caves ani 

toes which we shall use for dwelli When we 

up our abode in this spot we shall bring with us 
fowls, rabbits, and other domestic animals. e do not 
intend to begin our new life absolutely without 
resources, nor an wa expect to obtain all at once whiat- 
ever we want for sustenance, without work. On the 
contrary, we believe in borrowing from the present 
civilisation all necessary comforts, and shall, therefor. 
take tools and machinery to economise labour. 

“The colony will comprise five men and five women. 
Of the men, one is a potter by trade, and will fashion il! 
necessary ioe eee from the clay which abounds 
in the neighbourhood. Two of the others are goll- 
smiths; and, since we shall have no use for their pro- 
fessional accomplishments, they will be ‘a. practic:l 
illustration of how easily one can live by utilising on!: 
what is provided by Nature. A fourth bitant of our 
caverns will be a musician, one of whose duties will le 
to furnish recreation for his companions during their 
hours of rest.” : 

More than one hundred and fifty people have, it '- 
asserted, already applied for ipa to join the nev 
community, but they have to be ‘refused since. 
says M. Gravelle, “for the present we. cannot increas" 
the numbers of our colony, unless, perhaps, we take in « 
tanner to aid us in the Y iargage of the skins for ov 
clothing. Our tract of land is but a dozen hectrs 
(about thirty acres) in extent, and our experiment i- 
more likely to be successful if our numbers are limited.” 

The exact locality of the new venture is being ke}! 
secret, for the pro departure from all acceptei 


ways of living is exciting the most strenuous antagonis: 
in many quarters, and the ‘Naturiens’ are likely to me" 


with vigorous opposition on the of the neighbourin- 
. Itis said that the colony will be in existen: 
yy the time this account appears. Whether it will Ins: 


remains to be seen. 


A RATHER good headline appeared in a provinci.! 
paper the other day. A man named Vest was accus"| 
of some actions, and finally decided, the report suid. 
“ to make a clean breast of it.” The headline wis 
* Unbuttoned.” 

— 


——»t—-—___ 


Mr. Harpyurtr: “I admit, sir, that my life hus nt 
been what it should be, but I ig d and unselfishly lo 
our daughter, and if ever I give her a moment's pat ! 

ope I’ll be made to suffer torture for it.” 
ld Gentleman (warmly): “ Ob, you will. 


know her.” 
—_——++4. 


Sug: “Did you hear about Blanche’s terrib! ental: 
vers ye ience at the theatre the other night ° 

Nell: “No; tell me about it.” 

Sue: “Her hair came down.” 

Nell: “ How excessively annoying.’ eae 

Sue: “But that wam't the worst of it. It roll 
under the seat, and was only recovered after a 0 
- of trouble, and then you can fancy what a conditina 
it was in. 


You dent 


BETWEEN, is now on Sale. Price Sixpenc®. 


KINDNESS REWARDED. 


T BEARD that she was poor and d looked 

eco if I could in aap ake tattiead Bet rake 
doctor's skill, so ventured to offer a little 

She seemed comforted, and I felt 


to had done her some good. 
“Shall I read a chapter from the Bible?” I inquired 


deter 

e um) tween its 

Pages, then drew fo a quantity of pawn- 
“TI reckon you'd ‘a’ ’ad them tickets if I ’adn't 

Put the book back, and touch it again if 


WATCHING FOR DEAD MEN. 


THERE exists at Niagara Falls and along the river 
from that point to Lake Ontario, an industey, the like 
of which cannot probably be found in the civilised 
world. Dead bodies have a marketable value, and it is 
the business of hunters for “ floaters,” as they are 
called, that constitutes so unique an industry. 

Yet the occupation is a perfectly legitimate one. The 
bodies are not despoiled in any way by the men who 
— this occupation, and there is little doubt that 

y are as honest a set as can be found anywhere. 
They do not cell fhe bodes 4 to medical colleges, or for 
any purposes not recogni by law; in fact, it might 
‘be said that they do not sell them at all, yet they 
often realise comfortable incomes from this source. 

What makes this possible is the fact that there are 
two nations on the two banks of the Niagara river. In 
the towns along the river on both sides there are 
coroners, and it is the rivalry among these coroners that 

. makes the demand for floaters, and makes them a 
marketable commodity. The coroners receive their pay 
Wy fees, 0 much for every inquest, and are naturally 
anxious to learn of any new cases. 

The annual number of cases is large, so ! that a 
number of men exist on what they make in picking up 
floaters. The Falls have always been a favourite t 
for suicides, and many a mysterious disappearance has 
been solved long after by the finding of a floater in the 
Niagara river which is identified as the missing one. 


Buffalo 
B eventually finds its way to the Falls, and once 
over the brink of the precipice it is soon picked up by one 
of these floater hunters. 

A sovereign a time is said to be the commission allowed 
by the officials for new business. 


CURIOUS EFFECTS IN THE TREATMENT OF COR- 
PULENCY 
The old-fashioncd methods of curing obesity were based 
upon the adoption of a sort of starvation dictary. Would 
any reader now believe that by the new orthodox treatment 
a stout patient can take almost double his usual quantity of 
food, and yet decrease one or two pounds of fat daily for a 
time? This is very singular, and directly hostile to previous 
0) held by medical authorities, yet it is a fact. The 
author of the comparatively new system in question explains 
that tho person under treatment is restored to a healthier 
state in the small of twenty-four hours, having lost 
bably two pounds of superfluous deposit, the organs 
Kisplay great activity, and more food isrequired. By stand- 
ing on a weighing-machine the proof of reduction is incon- 
pte | aan ne In aexiowe: one ®& pound to 
pound weekly loss is registe ane ee eek 
—- his or her normal weight; then tho featrittion 
mes less pronounced, the muscles firmer, the brain more 
active, less sleep is desired, and finally a cure effected. 
Compiled reprints of medical and other journals and interest- 
ing particulars, in the book, entitled “Corpulency, 
=r the Cure” (256 pages), containing the “recipe,” which 
is quite harmless, can be obtained post free from Mr. Russell, 
of Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C., by inclosing 6d. stamps. 


The following extracts are from other journals : 


SHOULD STOUT PERSONS STARVE THEMSELVES? 

We are afraid that semi-starvation as a cure for corpu- 
lency prevails very much toa dangerous degree. Mr. Archer, 
the late well-known popular jockey, was in the habit of 
going without food for a long stretch in order that he could 
ride a certain horse at its weight, and there is not much 
doubt that tho debility resulting from this habit of abstemi- 
ousness was certainly not conducive to combating the dire 
attack of fever which was perhaps indirectly responsible 
for the untimely end, in the zenith of his fame, of this un- 
fortunate but accomplished horseman. Even Mary Jane in 
the kitchen will eat sparingly of the food allowed her, while 
she will seek to reduce her fat by copious draughts from the 
vinegar cruct, and succeeds only in injuring the coats of her 
stomach—the forerunner of dyspeptic troubles which will be 
difficult to overcome. 

The Continental medicos seem to advocate this great 
reduction of ordinary foods, but one of these savants suggests 
that the stout person should eat considerably of fatty 
meats in order that the appetite be appeased, and conse- 
quently less food requi so that practically this is 
indirectly advocating semi-starvation. On the other hand, 
Mr. Russell, the British specialist, takes a different course. 
He says, “Eat as much as you like,” and as it is an 
acknow fact that under his treatment persons lose 
from 2lb. to 12lb. per week, it beyond doubt stands out 
Lap emai against those so-called starvation cures “ made 

Germany.” Some claim that Mr. Russell has to insist 

his patients drinking hot water every morning, but, on 

contrary, he avers that it is dangerous to do so, and has, 

of course, never advised it. No, the success of Mr. 

Buseell’s treatment is incomparably beyond other special- 

ists, for he resorts to no stringent dietary, and simply 
prescribes a harmless tonic combination whic 


hy 


every body that is drowned off the shores at | 


WHAT WAS WRONG? 


At s match in a recent Golf Championship meeting, 
a one morning in a new suit of a 
very His play was much short of his 
usual form, and he missed very easy putts at the first 
three holes. 


Turning to his caddi>, he despairingly exclaimed: 

| hee on “heen be the matter with me to-day? I 
P a great better yesterday. 

The caddie, thus aled to, looked solemnly in his 
face, and replied: “ Ye sud niver play a match in a 
pair of new ac for ye'll aye be dhinkin’ aboot them 
when ye sud be lookin’ at yer ba’!” 


WOMEN WHO BARK. 


In Brittany, women and young girls are sometimes 
addicted to barking. This is the result of the rudeness 
of their ancestors in ancient times. The Virgin Mary 
passed one day, under the guise of a beggar woman, 
ie the spot where some Breton women were washing 
inen. 

Being attacked by a dog they had with them, she 
appealed to them to restrain it, but they only encouraged 
it to bark more fiercely ut the holy passer-by. There- 
upon they were informed that, as a punishment for 
their evil behaviour, they and their female posterity 


desire to bark like dogs. 

Since that time their female descendents have been 
liable to temporary fits of barking. They can be cured 
only by being taken to the statue of the Virgin at 
Josselin, near Auray, and compelled to kiss its feet. 


io 


“Is genius hereditary P” asks a scientific journal. 

An editor replies: “* We have not time to investigate 
the subject, but we are inclined to think itis. Atall 
| events, our youngsters are wonderfully smart.” 


—» §-——_ 


Coss_e: “My chimney fell in this morning at five 
o'clock.” 
Stones: “You don't say so! 
, damage f” 
| _ Cobbles: “Oh, 
. don't mind that.” 
Stones: “ Don’t mind it! 
Cobble (joyfully) : 
; servant girl!” 


Did it do much 


Why not?” 


is the outcome of years of study and botanical reszarch. 
We adviso all those interested in this question to get his 
book, the price of which is only fourpencs. It is entitled 
“Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 pages), and is published 
by him at Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. It can be had direct or through any book- 
sellor.— The Million. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS IN CORPULENCY. 

A Mr. Passell, author and specialist in obesity, has 
experimentally tried the effect of administering lar, 
to moderate lean persons of his well-known herbal dis- 
covery, which is so marvellously effectual in reducing 
superfluous fat, with the result that there is not the 
slightest alteration or diminution of weight recorded, 
thereby proving conclusively to our minds that it is only 
the unhealthy adipose waste tissue which is destroyed, for 
after dispensing a few fluid ounces of his remarkable vege- 
table compounds he succeeds in destroying the diseased 
fatty mass at the rate of from 2lb. to even 12lb. in seven 
days.» There can be no ambiguity about it, for any person 
can test this for themselves by standing on a weighing- 
machine. He explains that all lean persons carry a certain 
amount of fat necessary for the natural production of heat 
in the body, but Naturc has only stored up her uisite 
stock in the healthy system, which she most sealoasly 
guards, and thus declines to part with an ounce to the 
persunsions of Mr. Russell’s vegetable tonic, however 
immoderate the dose may be, which testifies abundantly to 
the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of insalubrious 
adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor of the 
composition must have a profound vegetal know- 
a, in selecting this simple but peculiar combination. 

hose who resort tothe pernicious products of the mineral 
Ringo, or even the deleterious sections of the vegetable 
world, doubtless can decoct something powerful but injurious 
in its acticn; such, however, require no laudatory com- 
mendation; but Mr. Russell (we herewith append his 
address: Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., the author of “Corpulency, and the Cure,” 
256 pages, price 6d., stamps, post free), makes no secret of 
the simplicity of his treatment, and avers that the decoction 
can be drunk as a refreshing summer drink, pleasant to the 
ease yet having sufficient effect, although perfectly 

armless, to remove generally 2]b. or moro in twenty-four 

hours. Wo think stout persons would do well to send for 
his book, which can bo obtained at the address given above. 
—Leeds Times, December Ist, 1894. 


DO STOUT PEOPLE LIVE LONG ? 

This is a question which has occupted the attention of 
medical authorities from time immemorial. Some Argue 
that tho lean kind take longer to shuffle off the mortal coil 
than their stout brethren. Tho statistics naturally favour 
this argument, and no doubt are correct to a great extent, 
because sufferers from obesity arc more susceptible to 
disease in consequence of the debilitated state of the 
system when clogged with abnormal adispose tissue ; but a 
curious fact has been overlooked, viz., that corpulence 
generally commences about the age of thirty-five to fifty, 
after which time it seems to decrease; therefore, before the 

roverbial “three score and ten” is reached, the whilom 
Pat man is, by a natural process, again reduced to what 


should be occasionally afflicted with an irresistible | 


I suppose it will cost me £20, but I | 


“Why, old fellow, it woke up our | 


MODERN CAVE=-DWELLERS. 


Ow King’s Island, in Behring Straits, thirty miles off 
Port Clarence and the shores of Alaska, there are about 
two hundred of the most curidus islanders that ever 


were seen. 

The island, or rock, they inhabit is about half a 
mile wide, and a little more than that distance long, 
and the islanders are cave-dwellers, and live on whale 


built over and under the other, and to the right and left, 
presenting a most curious appearance. 
These strange people are usually as strong and 
vigorous as can be found anywhere. They have no 
eveomment, no chief, and no need of laws. Living in 
families, and setting forth every day in their kiaks for 
the whale, seal, and walrus, they return each night to 
‘ their caves, or pole-tents, caring nothing for the outside 
yroeids They are respected for their sugacity, but that 
is all. 


A SEVERE SALUTE. 


“ A sHoRt time ago,” writes a correspondent in Brazil, 
“a most ridiculous affair happened at Rio de Janeiro. 
' An ice ship, from Boston, entered the bay, commanded 
by a Captain Green, in the South American trade. 
| Fort Santa Cruz, not recognising his home flag, hailed 
him and ordered him to ‘heave to.’ But the worthy 
| skipper did not speak Portuguese, and the simple state- 
| ment of the name of his vessel, which he hurled at the 
fort, was not at all satisfactory ; so a blank shot was 
. fired as a mild suggestion for him to stop. 

“But he called for his revolver, and, pointing it sky- 
ward, fired six successive shots. Then a solid shot from 
; the fort skipped across his hew, and then another, better 
aimed, passed through his foresail. The fort and two 
shore batteries opened fire upon him, and several of his 
light spars were cut away. But he held on his cours? 
rejoicing, loading and firing his revolver. 

“Finally he reached quarantine, and came to anchor 
| just as his flying jibboom went by the board. He was 
then so near the other shipping that they dared fire on 
him no longer ; and the police, the custom-house officials, 
and the captain of the port all boarded him, and, with 
more vigour than politeness, wanted to know: * Why the 
dickens didn't you heave to?’ 

“* Heave to!’ ejaculated the astounded skipper. ‘Was 
that what you wanted? Great Cwsar, I thought you 
were saluting the American flag!’” 


the statistician. Stout persons can now, thanks to science, 
reduce their weight in a most extraordinarily rapid manner, 
without the slighest injury to thcir constitutions, or with- 
out resorting to those drastic remedios which only operate 
for a time, or by the continuance of the use of toxical 
drugs extending over such a period that renders it beneful 
to the long-suffering patient. Dr. Ebstein, the eminent 
Continental,therapeutist, recommends the victim to obesity 
to eat fat meat, while tho equally eminent Dr. Salisbury 
prescribes lean ditto, and the stomach is to risk an accumu- 
lation of scrious disorders by swallowing a pint of hot water 
daily, a most nauseous remedy, we should think, and not 
unattended with danger. The past master in the curo of 
corpulence is Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 27, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., whose book, entitled 
“Corpulency, and the Cure,” prico only six stamps, seems - 
to impress us considerably, for he reduces more weight by 
his system than the Continental and American a forced 
without any of the absurd restrictions which would make 
life scarcely worth living. He uses simple herbs, the pro- 
perties of which he seems to posscss a more than usual 
knowl of, and he makes but little secret of his method, 
so refreshing after the mystery made of most chemical and 
herbal concoctions for various complaints.— Wetherby News. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. We have recently 
received a well-written book, the author of which seems to 
know what he is talking about. It is entitled “ Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 
6d.), published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of W«bura House, 
Store Strect, Bedford Square, London, W.C. Gur space 
will not do justice to this book ; send for it yourself. It ap- 

ars that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the 

inglish Press. The editor of the Tablet, the Catholic organ, 
writes: “Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest looy- 
hole for a doubt as to the value of his cure; for in tho most 
straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he submitted 
some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if reyuired. ‘fo 
assist hie to make this remedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from some of the letters 
submitted. e first one, . marchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘ My son, Count ,has reduced his weight in 
twonty-two days 16 kilos., i.c., 34lb.’ Another writes: ‘So 


| may only be called moderate plumpness, and thus cheats 


| far (six weeks from the commencement of following your 


system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a 
lady) writes: ‘I am just half the size.’ A fourth: *i 
find it is successful in my case. I have lest S!h. in weight 
since I commenced (two weeks). Anvther writes: ‘A 
reduction of 18lb. ina month is a great success.” A lady 
from Bournemouth writes: ‘I fecl much better, have less 
difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ Again a lady 
says: ‘It reduced me considerably, not only in the body, but 
alors? The author is very positive. Hesays: ‘Stepona 
weighing-machine on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, 
and I tee that you havo lost 2Ib. in weight without 
the slightest harm, and vast improvement in health through 
oat d the system of unhealthy accumulations.’"—Cork 
H 


aa 


HOME NOTES. 


A PacE woRE Parzictiar1y FcR LaDiEs. 


- should be rinsed in blue water, 

= apa 2 and they will always keep a 
perfectly good colour. 

To Preserce Bacon bel Peal ringlets 


IsopEx will Le glad to answer, in this yoge, questicvs Of | with dry sifted wood ashes, and keep in a cool dry 
e. 


general interest upon hcusehcid matters, so for as space 
permits. Enrclopes should te marked HomE NOTES. 


‘ . should always be 
Coarse Pieces of Meat trewed or curried; 


uever broil or fry them, or they will be uneatable. 


When Washing Flannels, Se ae a 


dirt as possible by shaking and brushing before plunging 
into water. 


plac 
p : When brushing a carpet, 
A Sweeping Hint. work uel tke coca 
towards the fireplace; the fender should be removed, and 
the dust may easily be taken up cleanly from the hearth, 
whilst a good deal disappears up the chimney. 


° . ight of t 
Dainty Puddings. fie Pag fet, enka 
sugar, and flour. Cream the butter and svgar, add the 


eggs well beaten, and lastly the flour. Pour into but- 
tered cups, and bake. Turn out to serve, and pour 


Potatoes should be boiled without paring, as the | sweet sauce round. 


best part of the vegetable lies just 
under the skin. The skin can be easily removed after 
boiling, and a great deal of potato saved. 


To Remove Marking Ink ‘om linen Pro- 


Paint the marks with a solution of cyanide of potassium, 


lied with I's hair brush. A the ink 
Keep the Paraffin Cun Conked for two | applied with a camel's hair brus s soon as the in 


reasons, 
to vent evaporation, and to insure the oil givin 
light, which it witl never do if exposed to the air. 


when ripe and in good condition should 
Apples ¥, freely 


sedentary life, and are often overtaxing their brains. 


disappears the linen chould be well rinsed in cold soft 
water, then washed thoroughly before use. (Reply to 
AUSTIN.) ; Pa 

Bacon and Bread Fritters as dich, 


eaten by those who lead a | especially if served with lightly poached eggs. Take 


slices from an end of cold boiled bacon, and put them 


les contain a large percentage of phosphorus, | between slices of thin bread. Cut these sandwiches into 
ich is shag useful in renewing the nervous matter | neat rounds, dip into frying batter, and cook in boiling 


essential for the food of brain and spine. 


The Coffee Stain on your Crepon Dress 
will prota; |S La aug to remers: but I should advise 
your trying chloroform for it, applying a little at a time 
with a clean flannel. A paste of Faller's earth and 
water might be successful, and must be brushed off 
when dry. (Reply to Furze, Bath.) 


Fried Meat Turnocers %¢* Pleasant change. 


Mince finely some cold | will die away and in others it can be 


fat till a golden brown. Pile high on a hot dish, scatter 
chopped lean ham over, and serve. 


fo may be removed by various means, but the 

Warts pe is as follows : Procure some of the 
best castor oil, and every night, just before going to bed, 
rub a little of it into the eurface of the wart; then take a 
soft cloth and dab it on the spot, #0 as to take away the 
superfluous oil. This treatment must be continued 
regularly for several weeks, and in some cases the wart 
red off. as its 


meat, season it well, and mix with it a little tomato ta will ha brivelled. (Rely to F. B.C., B : 
palp. Roll some good plain pastry out thin, and cut it eth ve shrive' (Reply to , Bourne. 


Into rounds. Place a good spoonful of the mince on one 
half the pastry, fold it over, wet the edge, and squeeze 
Fry in deep boiling 


Irritation of the Skin suchas you describ- 


after washing, is 
very try Mg, and I hope is not heredi 2 


oe eel health is good, it would be well to tr 
only local treatment; for instance, substitute wea 


as you suppose. | board, and shape the cakes neatly. 


oT} z Boil some potatoes 
Cornish Potato Cakes. iil cooked and 


together. fat till a Iden | A . drai d the stove. Whil lh 
brown. Dust lightly a little dried ee a Bee pena g tot anes st eel be 


tatoes into a bowl, and mash ree oh with 
the hand. Season with pepper and salt. aed into 
the potato as much flour as it will take up, without 
being too stiff. Boll out the Hough on a_ figured 

ve ready some 
boiling fat, place the cakes in it, und fry. The cake 
should be rolled out to an inch thick. This is an 


water gruel for soap when washing. When the skin is | excellent way of serving potatoes with cold meat. 


oy one dab it with rose water. Strong sun will 

probably increase your difficulty, so, before going out 

in it, powder the skin thickly with finely ground starch, 

mo) oatmeal, or a good toilet powder. (Reply to 
LVAS. 


Apples and Rice tine of year. 


Tweed and Serge may be JWater. 

at home at a small cost by the followi 
proof ed process: Take of dered Aires and mage 
of lead each one ounce, stir t into a gallon of rain 


make a useful pudding at this | water, and, when the mixture is clear, pour off the 
Peel about | upper liquid. Choose a light, closely-woven cloth, such 


half-a-dozen cookin = , and remove the core | a8 Scotch tweed, immerse the fabric in the preparation 
p knife. 


with a corer or shar, il one pint of water with 
one pound of sugar, a little lemon 
till you have a — clear syrup. E 
dish, pour over the , and bake till the apples are 
tender but still whole. | 3 

dish, and fill the cavity with rice boiled in gailk till soft. 
Pour the syrup over the apples, and serve with a little 
whipped cream. 


Sufferers from Pimples and Blotches 


, and three cloves, 


for twenty-four hours, 


dry and press it. The 
cloth will be uninjured 


in colour or texture, and will 


lace the ‘apples in a | resist any amount of rain to which the wearer is likely 


to be exposed. This recipe has been tried by many of 


move the apples, arrange ona | my readers, who Lave vouched for its excellency. (Re- 


ply ‘eo WM. SHEELAN.) 


Take equal quantities of fruit and 

Plum Jam. bi asi Peel the plums, which 
should be very ripe and perfectly sound. Lay the fruit 
in a dish, after removing the stones, strew over them 


on the face such as you describe should not wash the | half the suger, and stand for twenty-four hours. Then 


affected es with soap. Use soft water for bathing the 
face, and dry with a soft towel. Every night rub some 


good cold cream or lanoline well irito the skin, and 


afterwards li ntl wipe it off with a white rag. Avoid | preserve whilst 


all kinds of ly-seasoned 
instead 
sible, take a 
week take a 

do not 
consult a doctor. (Reply ‘oe A READER OF Pearson's.) 


It hardly Seems Possible , does it, to have 


and heating foods. taking 


ine draught. If these simple suggestions 


an up-to-date | made a; follows with very 


place the remainder of the sugar in the preserving pan, 
with a very little water, boil it, skim, and add the rest 
of the fruit. Continue stirring and skimming the 
it boils for twenty minutes. Break the 
stones, and blanch the kernels in boiling water, split 


ty of cooked fruit and vegetables. If pos- | each in half, and add to the jam. Boil all together for 
deal of exercise, and once or twice a | ten or twelve minutes longer, and place in warmed pots. 


Cover over whilst hot with white paper, brushed over 


speedily make a difference to your discomfort, | with beaten white of egg. (Reply to Tiny, Yarmouth.) 


: ;: as table and window 
Substitutes for Plants Goorations ay te 


good results. Wet a coarse 


blouse without it overhanging the waistband. or the | sponge, choosing a flat one if ible, scatter cana: d 
presence of the inevitable box-pleat? That it is so the | grass seed into the holes. iin the sponge raviet ce & 


to the material of which it is made. 


thin woollen material, such as beige. 
AS post-free 64d.) was of powder-blue, 
with a collar-band of black satin. 


graduated depth, were very fine and set closely together. 


1698. JULY.| AUGUST. 


it 18 35 


The one Iam showing you (No. 268, | Arrange the cones in a hanging basket in a moderatel 


i Black Blocks ave charged 25 per cent. evtra, AU advertisements ave 


SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. | 


small marginal sketch will show you.| glass dish in the dark till you see blades of grass 
This dainty blouse is suitable for | appearing. Then stand the dish in the light, keeping 
either day or evening wear, according | the sponge moist, and you will speedily have a pretty 


bowl of grass. Another way to grow grass is to get 


It may, of course, be light or dark in | common pine cones, and sprinkle over them as much 
colouring, and of either soft silk or a | soil as they will hold. Next scatter various grass seeds 


over the cones and sprinkle all constantly with water. 


warm spot, taking care to sprinkle all constantly wit 
water, and you 


e _ These suggestions are capabie 
ing adapted to various circumstances with the help 
of rustic pottery, moss, and stones. 


e 

NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. | 1896. JAN. 
22 29 219 26 
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Sur. 21, 1895. 
Prevent grass growing b; 
In a Yard. ing boiling water over Pit GP on 
wherever the grass shows itself. 


are good cleansing agents f. 

Raw Potatoes stained vessels, eee oe steel. 
The should be cut off in slices as it becomes 
soiled from rubbing. m 

When Cleaning Dried Currants, oe 
flour to loosen the stalks, and then wash in warm water 
and dry on a sieve in the oven. 

Gentlemen's Coloured Cloth Couts 
may be cleaned with spirits of ammonia or chloroform ; 
but, as a rule, it pays best to send them toa chemical 
cleaner, when they are as shiny as you describe. {Reply 


toR. E. R.) : isa hele 
or a machine holdin 
Gasogene Povcders, fixe pints, have packets 
made up in two different coloured papers, one contain- 
ing one ounce and a half of carbonate of soda, and the 
other one ounce and a quarter of tartaric acid, in 
crystals. Use these in the ordinary way. 
. F, two nice 
Autumn Breakfast Dish. sires of bread. 
and cook half a pound of best sausa; Skin the 
sausages, moisten them with a little gravy or milk, 
and spread on to the toast. Cover with a thin layer of 
boiled mushrooms, and scatter chopped parsley over all. 
Make very hot and serve. This dish may be made with 
a couple of sausages and a few cooked mushrooms left 
over from a previous meal. 


First, for economical ices, make a 
Ice Cream. boiled custard, sweeten and 
flavour it highly after it has cooled. Stand for four or 
five hours, or till quite cold, and then freeze in the usual 
way, stirring aad beating down with the tula to 
prevent the cream from freezing in lumps. The small 
ice machine sold in all stores would, I think. 
meet your purpose. With these simple macbines and 
about threepennyworth of ice, you will easily make a 
quart of ice cream. (Reply to May MANSFIELD.) 


To Stop Windows Rattling on a Windy 
Night 8°38 to insure sleep is often a puzzle, and 
+/9""  tew people realise that they have the remedy 
awaiting them on the toilet table. Take a dressing 
comb, wrap it in two or three thicknesses of soft paper, 
and squeeze it, teeth downwards, between the two 
sashes, or where one fits into the frame. Some old and 
badly-fitting windows need several we , and nothing 
is better for these than a piece of toilet comb, nicely 
washed, wrapped in old linen, and covered in a piece of 
glazed calico. To these can be attached a loop of 
ribbon, so that they can bag on a nail near the window- 
frame and be always ready for use. 


Tio Ways of Pickling Onions. “) tae 


small. 
clear silver onions, peel them, and throw into cold 
salted water, change the brine daily for ten or twelve 
days. Drain the onions on a sieve, then aa in a jar 
and pour a hot brine over them, cover closely, and stand 
till next day; pe see the whole process with new boiling 
pickle. When t pickle is quite cold, drain the onions 
on a sieve, place in jars, with a bay leaf, a blade of 
mace, three allspice, and a slice of good ginger. Fill up 
the jars with the best pickling vi r. Float salad oil 
over euch jar to the depth of an inch, tie over 
with bladders, or cork and seal down. (2) Select small 
round onions, peel them, then boil in milk and water for 
ten minutes, drain thoroughly in a cloth, put into 
bottles, and pour boiling, well-spiced vinegar over. 
Take care that your bottles are well warmed, 
| and pour in a sma quantity 


| of vinegar first, or they may 
| burst. (Reply to Tixy, Yar- 
mouth.) : 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion .. £110 0 
Double ” ” 7 . ow. & OO 
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All spaces abore one-tenth of a rage ave charged at per page rate, 
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shortly ave all the seecs shooting Up | September 19, if intended sor the Iesuc on sale September 28 anil date! 
; eg The lace across the bust was of the | in pretty green points. a 
yellow tinge so fashionable, ard the tucks at the waist, of | of Fe 
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_ LONGFELLOW’S LONGING. 


“Oh! world, 80 few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed !” 


In the Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, is a beautiful tablet to 
the memory of the American poet who wrote these lines—Henry W. 
Longfellow—erected by his English friends and admirers. Upon the 
whole his splendid verse expressed the sombre side of life. And yet 
is not that the more conspicuous side? To say truth, it is. For this 
there are many reasons, chief among which is, no doubt, bodily pain 
and ill-health. 


“T lost all the pleasures of life,” writes a lady. Then she tells us 
“For over twenty years,’ she says, “I suffered more or less 
from indigestion. In the early part of 1888 I began to feel the 
complaint more acutely. I was always tired, languid, and weary ; 
everything seemed a trouble to me. 


why. 


My skin was sallow, and the 
I had a constant feeling of sickness 
and inclination to retch. My mouth tasted badly, my appetite failed ; 
in fact, when food was placed before me I could scarcely touch it. And 
after what little I did eat I was seized with great pain at the chest and 
sides. 


whites of my eyes tinged yellow. 


I suffered severely from wind, frequently belching it up. 
After a time I began to lose my sleep, and night after night I would 
lie awake. 

“T got very weak, thin, and emaciated, and so low-spirited that I 
lost all the pleasures of life. For weeks together I felt too weak to 
leave the house, and had no desire for company. Wherever I went: I 
felt languid, tired, and worn out, and was never free from pain. I 
consulted doctor after doctor, who gave me medicines, but I grew no 
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.|TO SMOKERS! 4B <-de- 


Make your own Cigarette, Sir: 


! better. The doctors said I had congestion of the liver, and I took 
various kinds of liver medicines, but all to no purpose. I also tried 
change of air, but found no benefit from it, and continued to exist in 
this miserable way year after year. 

“In October, 1892, a friend of mine, Mr. Bruce, of Liverpool, told 
me of the remarkable benefit his niece had derived from a medicine 
called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. And this after several doctors, 
including a specialist, had failed to do her good. Although I had no 
faith that anything would help me, I commenced taking this 
preparation, and in a few days I found that my sickness was less and 
I could digest my food better. I gradually became stronger and 
stronger, and I now feel better than I have done for twenty years. 

“T have told many of my friends of the marvellous benefit I have 
derived from Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and if you think fit to 
(Signed) Mrs. Louisa A E. 
Cox, The Woodlands, Somerville, Seacombe, December 20th, 1892.” 


publish this statement you can do xo. 


Speaking of an exceedingly happy episode of his life, the great 
Anglo-American orator, Mr. John B. Gough, used to say, “ It was as 
Life is not 
When in health we distil 


enjoyment from almost everything ; when ill, trifles are burdensome, the 


one of the days of God, which are a thousand years.” 


mere length, but depth and breadth. 


heat is gone from the sunshine, and we walk in self-created shadows. 
What Mother Seigel did for our correspondent she has done, and is 

daily doing, for multitudes of her suffering sisters in all lands. What 

mission can be more praiseworthy and more productive of solid good ? 


She helps us to realise “ life indeed.” 
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treated by the “ Hudson’ process only one has proved fatal while 

ich ay Saeiiaicnte In Eatenus al Cancer the whole growth is completely extracted. 

The following is from a letter received iu 1872: ‘The cancer which was on my Pather's 
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'TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER, 


CoINCIDENCES are always happening, and they are 
generally interesting. This week pencil-cases are 
offered to the fifty pene forwarding the most inter- 
esting accounts of curious coincidences which have 
occurred to their own personal sation This 
competi tics closes by first post, Tuesday, muber 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself A. T. B., has 
kindly forwarded to me some sketches, which he 
suggests I may care to use in one of my appeals for 
subscriptions to the F.A.F. i doss are delicious, 

but as the holiday season is practically ended I shall 

with his permission, “hold them over” until next 

year. In the meantime, I will offer a prize of a 
inea for the best set of thumb-nail sketches suitable 

as this purpose to reach the office by September 27th. 


ONcE a week the same thought occurs to me with clock- 
like regularity. It is that the thirst for know 
among the curious is absolutely inexhaustible. For 
over four years now I have gone through this labour 
of receiving and answering questions, and every week 
the Jist grows longer and the replies become more 
difficult to fix. There are some questions to which no 
answer can be given; and those le who are wise 
do not attempt to extract one from a poor hard- 
worked editor, who, after all, has other uses for 
his time than merely responding to ridiculous 
conundrums. I would inform several hundred readers, 
therefore, that I do not know who invented chess, 
and, further, that Ido not care, and, lastly that it 
was not invented at all, but was the result of a 
natural growth, evolving itself throngh a series of 
interesting phases, Springine, no doubt, from many 
different sources, and finally developing into the 
splendid game with which we are now familiar. 


MeeERrcatT asks: “Is the Mediterranean really a ‘tide- 
less sea’ ? ’———__—_—_At Algiers there is a rise of 
about three and a half inches at springs, and half that 
amount at neaps ; at other places the rise and fall is 
about eighteen inches. In the Gulf of Gabes, how- 
ever, the range reaches five feet. 


SoLomon G. is engaged to a young lady who calmly 
walks with another man on Sundays—they even had 
their photographs taken together—and entertains him 
batween times gomrely) “ What ought I todo?” 
he asks.—— That, I should say, depends 
entirely on who weighs thé most, and who can hit the 
hardest and straightest. It is alwaysbest to hit’a man 
your own size—or, under. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from the Central Uruguay 

Railway, Monte Video, says: 

Every effort is made by our Spanish fricnds here to foster the 
ill-feeling against England for having annexed the island of 
‘Trinidad, South Atlantis. You will see from the =~ in the 
local paper which I inclose how this island, itself five miles long, 
is made to appenr within ten yards of the coast of Brazil, really 
five hund miles away. The object in so doing is to excite the 
Brazilians to protest squint England’s action at the commence- 
ment of this year in taking possession of that uninhabited and 
desolate rock for the pu of a telegraph cable station from 
the Falkland Islands. At this moment meetings of a noisy 
character are the ied ee Mb Brazilian a ae the 
populace are encou to exhibit their patriotism lestroyin; 
all English signs, such for instance as that of the ‘‘ Hotel London 
pulling down English advertisements, insulting our fellow country- 
men, and at times threatening the Consulate although not daring 
to harm that place. The island of Trinidad is inhabited by 
penguins and sea birds. Few people have put foot there during 
the present century. Landing is difficult, although there is an 
anchorage a quarter of a mile from shore. 


I HAVE been put to confusion this week by an irate 
correspondent who, rather late in the day, empties the 
vials of his wrath on my head for venturing to call 
this paper after my own name. He himeelf ia a 
‘Pearson, and he is constantly annoyed by hearing his 
patronymic in the mouths of the newsboys. tan 
deeply grieved. The best way out of the difficulty, 
perhaps, would be for him to change his name. 


B. N.—The travelling plant belongs to the lily of the 
valley species. It possesses a root formed of knots, 
by which it annually advances about an inch. Every 
year a fresh knot is added. 

Anxious MoTHER.—The TimMEs is amusing itself with 
the question, What shall we do with our Daughters? 
80 why come tome. TRUTH says: ‘“ Marry them.” 
But if a man may not marry his dmother it is 
also forbidden that he shall marry his daughter. As 
a last expedient I would suggest that a woman might 


train herself, and offer her services to the public as a: 


professional packer. I can’t pack clothes and thi 
myself, and I dare say a great many other peop 
cannot. What is more, I have come to the conclusion, 
‘after judging the efforts of various kind friends who 
have assisted me in the labour from time to time, that 
a pee many women cannot packeither. The woman 
who wraps one’s evening trousers round a bottle of 
tooth-wash, ‘for instance, cannot pack any more than 
the Woman who arranges one’s boots and things at the 
bottom of a bag and covera them with co and 
shirts. Yet they will all dathis unless you keep your 


IF 


economy 

family would have to 

hen they go for their holidays to 
What is wanted is a skilled level- 


take eles ad 
sd Ar ae near the window on a 


headed woman who won't pack a 
damp day nor put collar-studs and other trifles awa 
in one's slip where they remain undiscover 
until one attempteto put one's feet in the slippers again ; 
someone who will not spike and bonnets with 


hat pins, and will only pack bottles in cork prepared 
Bex tae Ie would be AA — to employ 
a at two shilli and sixpence a 
. teau belay ww. seg at the other 


end of the journey. I have spoken. t the TIMES 


say what it likes. Who cares? 


T. E. R. asks: “ How are matches made ? ”———-——— 
A great many make themselves. An instrument 
called the chaperon is also used. The most suitable 

surroundings are found to be the stairs and conser- 

vatories in the vicinity of a ball-room. Match making 
is a trade which is extensively carried on in the West- 
end of London. I may state that thousands of thera 
are completed every day. : 


THE news that a match was to be played between 
Peavson’s Weekly Cricket Club and an eleven from T1T- 
Brrs office having spread abroad, a number of corres- 
pondents have written to ask the result. The match 
—and a very good one it was—was played on the P.C.O. 
ground at Haynes Park, on Saturday, August 31st, and 
resulted in a victory for the representatives of this 
office—a victory decided on the first innings. The 
scores respectively were: Pearson’s Weekly, 92; T1r- 
Bits, 74. Going in a second time, P.W. had scored 
102 for the loss of three wickets, when stumps were 
drawn. We hope to play our green-covered contem- 
porary again next year, when, being put upon their 

metal, the result may be the other way. 


Mr. Joun Atkinson, F.R.C.VS., writes: 

In reference to a recent paragraph, I cannot admit the state- 
ment that bone-s>tters are broken-down medical men, or their assis- 
tants. In the first place I have never heard of a medical man 
being a bone-setter, because their methods of treatment are 
entirely different. A medical man pulls his joint by force into 
position, bandages it up, and keeps it so for rome weeks. An 
actual bone-setter replaces it by gentle mechanicil leverage, and 
by gradually stretching the tendons nnd mu:c'es round the joint 
which equalises them and gives immediate action to the limb. 


“ What,” asks a correspondent, “is Kirsch or Kirsch- 
wasser ? ”———__— irschenwasser, he might have 
added. Inother words cherry water. It is the drink of the 
Black Foresters. ‘Their general stimulant and com- 
forter, their consoler in grief, their promoter of con- 
viviality, their 2afety-valve in trouble or excitement.” 
After this little more can be said. The drink, how- 
ever, is cheerfully described as ardent and slightly 
poisonous. The liqueur is produced in enormous 

uantities in Switzerland. Both black and red 
cherries are used, although the former are preferable. 
The fruit is first carefully cleansed. The stems are 
then removed, und the cherries tightly packed in 
thick wooden casks. They are left to ferment for five, 
six, seven, and sometimes eight weeks. The fuel used 
in the distilleries is t or refuse of cherries 
and pears, which after having been distilled are pressed 
into bricks and dried. All distilleries, even the best, 
adulterate their Kirschwascer. 


FarMER asks: “ How far does a man walk behind his 
lough in turning over an acre of land ? ”——_—___ 
The answer, of course, would depend on the breadth 
of the furrow slice. If it was 7 inches broad he would 
cover about 144 miles. If it was 11 inches, 9 miles, 
and when a gang-plough is used, which makes a 
furrow of 24 inches broad, the distance travelled in 
turning over an acre is only four miles. From an 
economic int of view, however, it must be 
Pameraberel that a horse will cover more miles in a 
day with a narrow share than he can with a broad one. 


TuE habit of looking under the bed at night time is, I 
believe, universal with women folk. I have among 
my readers an old lady whose daughter has always 
performed this function on her behalf. But it seems 
the daughter has now married and gone away, and 
the old lady is too terrified to look under the bed her- 
self, and too frightened to sleep until she has done so. 
In this dilemma she ap to me.—-~ 
What advice shall I give? Why not do away with a 
bed altogether, and sleep on the floor! There is a 
story of an old lady who, whenever she entered her 
bedroom, used to say : “ Now, my man, if you’re under 
the bed and come out quietly, I will give you £50 and 
let you go.” One day a than appeared. It was her 
own footman. The idea of ro a ball under the 
bed and seeing if it comes out the other side is not a 
bad one. There was an old lady who used to do this, 
and one night the ball did not appear again. She was 
not in the least disconcerted, for she yeepared 
herself for this contingency. Without a word she 

roceeded to undress and get into bed. Then she 
Tonched a hidden spring ; the legs shot outward, and 
the mattress, with the impetus given by a weight of 
rather over A parE stone, collapsed on the floor. 
After this she) calmly went to sleep. Inthe morning 
the remains of a man found beneath were pressed in a 
book and sent down to the police-station. > 6 


YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO. 


Supt. 21, 1805. 
A Yorxsurze- HaReise that during the 
season Tutaa’ ance a clean ict P.W. to notes 
i agentes yf running, a notion I would 
gladly fall in with had I the same di in filling 
up the paper as.a contem which occasionally 
appears with the front blank and an editorial 


ice—“ For the Chil to Scribble on.” Ag 
matters stand, however, I am afraid this is out of the 
‘question. At the same time, if the imasters of any 
harriers have anything from time to time to say of 
ral interest, I have no doubt we might find room 

or a few brief notes now and then. 


. BR. J. asks for advice under rather peculiar circum. 
stances. He left school five years ago, havin 

all the standards required by the Board, and is now 
earning his own living. At the same time he is 
anxious to go on with his education, but residing in a 
remote district of Wales he is unable to attend a 
night-school, while there is no literary society or lending 
library nor even a reading-room within reach. Under 
these circumstances, what is he to doP — 
I can only suggest that he could fall back on his 
friends, or, in heu of that, appeal to his net ghbours 
for the loan of books and Bearers: A few shillings 
spent at a second-hand booksellers will lay in quite a 
stuck of reading matter. To study a few works 
is a better education than to skim through scores of 
books without mastering their style and contents. 


Me. F. Saw, secretary of the North Woolwich and 
District Flower and Vegetable Show Association, has 
forwarded a cheque for 12s. 6d. for the F.A.F. After 
the exhibition, which was held on “ett pints 17th, a por- 
tion of the entries were sold on b2half of the fund, and 
this subscription is the result. 


Aone other contributions to the F.A.F. this week, I have 
received a number of unused Gold Coast stamps, the 
face value of which amounts to thi illings, and 
for this amount they have been sold. This donation 
was collected by Mr. H. Fraser, of Accra, West 
Africa—who, in kindly promising some further 
amounts, mentions that he organised a bagatelle 
handicap, the entries to which are to be devoted to 
ue F.A.F. aie — he informs eae! that od 

uro mortali 8 been v vy during the 
last nr months, 43 out of 200 hha ing died, and an 
equal number invalided, mostly to Canary, while 
there is a universal lon ing for a breath of Fresh Air 
in England’s green fields! 

I am glad to say that the subscriptions this week to the 
Fund are more numerous than we have had for some 
time. We made » good start at the beginning of the 
season, and it is only right and proper that we should 
end well.~ I sup one of our rich friends would 
not care to send along a cheque for £100 or soP In 
the meantime even halfpennies will be gratefully 
acknowledged. The following amounts have been 
received up to the time of going to press: 


Amount Previously Achnowledged - £2,190 14s. 64. 


Pcor but thankful, Is.; H. D_ P., 1M.: Geo Syddie, and Bertic, 2s. 2d.; 
Hitchin and Wsuondley, 2. 00.; h. W. Tego 70. J. wa:FES. 
2a. GL; P.R., 2n.; Rev. W.B., ls.; M.and8., 9  : Bnooks, 2a; T. Shaw, 12s. 6d.; 
Prcdential Agent, Blackburn, 3a. ; Ada Alice, ia. cd. ; Mise D. Andrews, 1s. 61 ; 
H. R., Northwich, €1; Anon., 9d; A Friend, 7s. éd.; Two Nor- 
folk, is. 6d ; Mra. M. Shaq, 1s.; Ret ls.; W. Ki 1s,; 4th Roy, 1s.; 
Crib Goch, 58.; Ethel and Edith, 2s. ; Misa E: 3.; “Prio,”* 28. 6d. ; Pro: 

2s. dd. ; Dora King, 28.; H. Doughty, la. 6d,; Furze, 1s.; Mrs. 
Bundle, ¢s.; Mrs. 8., 1s. dd.; C. B., 2a. 3d.; Slurk, 23. ; of C.E., at 
Hastings, 5a.; G. A. M., Is. 6d. ; Anon., 9d.:; E.B. L. P., 88. 2d.; Pollie, 38. 6.1; 

. Mot! .78.: M. Scott, 2s, 6d. ; Wallie, Rosie, and May, 9d.; A Well- 
wisher, 53.; A Friend, gs, 6d. ; hiser, 18.'; Sidney, Charlie, and Anslow, 

.: Baby Perrett, 2a: ¢d.; 1 Lily Pearson, 18.; P a, ond 
Mariel, 18.: A/B..0a,; A £1; FA. Gibbs, 2, 61, : F. A. éd.; Glenburne 
Wealeyan Sunda7 School, £1 4a. ; Incognita, od.; F. M. Banister Jones, 2s. ; 
Hearts and Hands 25 108.; F. field, 5s.; A Fr at Cookham’ 
5e.; T. W. Bi jh, 38.; Trix, 18. 6d. ; Miss Littler. 3s. 6d. ; icr, £1; M.D. 
(Liverpool), 49.; A. C. B 08, 8, drnes, be. 6d B. Cre trot aa. od: HW les 

ir. W. Tomson-Luton, 3s.; W. r ‘rionds, 1a, A ray, 2s. 
D. M. Davidson, 2s. 3d. u 

Collected: 


Mabel Robben 3 Ww 


» Janes Foy Pendleton, 6s. 3d. ; 
P.G., F. W.H.,cte., 
Or gi; 
‘artlepoo!, 28. 6d. ; 
.;_A. Bontoft, 2a. 3d.; Mra. Clark, 21 103.; Will, 58.: lia, 
: Sydney Herbert Kright, 1s. 9d. ; One within Sight of Cader, 43. ud.; 
Mo Competition, No. 12, £32 14s. Gd.; Gold Coast Readers. West Africa, 


ai . 
Grand (P.W.) Total £2,268 Ss. 81d. 
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Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegrapnic Addrese— 


“Humoursome, LONDON.” 


- Messrs, R. A. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents in Sydney 


(180, Pitt Street), Melbourne (362, Little Cellins Street), Brisbane 
(Edward Street), Adelaide (7, King William Street), Montreal (4, Bearer 
Hall Hill), and Cape Town (88, Loop Street), 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, Rue @ivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks. 
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Lengths 90 $3 Sine. | 
Prices 108 186 146en. . 
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